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imagination and goodwill. 
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THE FINAL REVOLUTION 


Illustrated by Nicolas Sidjakov 
[This article is based on an address made by Aldous Huxley at the University 
of California, School of Medicine, symposium on A Pharmacological Approach to 


the Study of the Mind.] 
§ § § 


I asked myself tonight what exactly I am doing in this company. 
I'm probably the only bachelor of arts in this large conference of 
doctors of various sciences. I come here as a kind of ignoramus in the 
midst of a great sea of specialized knowledge. There is a very curious 
line which has been preserved from the Greek poet Arcailochus. It has 
been made the title of an interesting essay on Tolstoy by Isaiah 
Berlin. It runs as follows: “The fox knows many things, but the hedge- 
hog knows one big thing.” Now this is a cryptic line. But in the mat- 
ter of natural history it is clear what it means: The fox has all kinds 
of tricks, but the hedgehog can fold itself up into a ball and can com- 
pletely resist the fox. It is a line capable of application in many fields. 
In literature, for example, there are the fox writers and there are the 
hedgehog writers. There are the foxes, who look over an enormous 
area and know many, many things. The supreme example, of course, 
is Shakespeare. And there are the hedgehogs, who concentrate upon 
one idea and develop it to the limit, and here the supreme example 
is, of course, Dante. 

In the present instance I think we can apply this idea to the special- 
ists and non-specialists, and here I can say that I am a kind of rather 
low-class fox in the midst of a great number of very high-class hedge- 
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hogs, and what am I doing? What is the value of my presence here? 

Well, obviously I can’t compete with any of the hedgehogs. I listen 
to the papers here and many of them to me are exceedingly interesting 
and I derive a great deal of profit from them. But I confess when the 
hedgehogs go too chemical, I just fold up and don’t know what is 
being talked about. Nevertheless, I feel that the fox, with his know- 
ledge, rather superficial knowledge of many things, his wide-ranging, 
many-pointed activity, has a value, and can do something, especially 
if he is prepared to work with the hedgehogs. 

We are up against, of course, the great problem of specialization. I 
was reading the other day an extremely interesting book which is 
going to come out this spring, dealing with my grandfather's activity 
as an educational reformer. He was, over and above his activities as a 
biologist, tremendously interested and active in social affairs, and he 
was largely responsible for the curriculum of the London School Board 
when education was made universal and gratuitous in England. And 
he did a great deal to make the University of London into a really 
modern university, with specialist departments in all fields. He real- 
ized you had to have specialization to explore the depths of scientific 
knowledge. 

But the interesting thing is that twenty years later, two or three 
years before his death, he was deeply concerned with undoing the 
effects of specialization. He wanted to get the professors out of their 
separate pigeonholes, to meet together in a concerted effort to pool 
their specialized knowledge and to bring it out into the world. And 
after nearly seventy years, this remains one of our enormous problems. 
How to make the best of both worlds: The world of specialization, 
which is absolutely necessary, and the world of general communication 
and interest in the larger affairs of life, which is also necessary. 

And here I think the man of letters has a contribution to make. He 
can, if he chooses to associate a little with hedgehogs, do something 
to form a bridge between science and the general world. This seems 
to me a matter of crucial apenane. We seem to have a really 
schizophrenic attitude now. 

If I had the control of oduustion I would start pointing: out to 
children, of quite small age, that the fundamental rule of morality, 
the golden rule, begins on the sub-human level, even the sub-biologi- 
cal level. If you want. nature. to treat you well, you must treat nature 
well. If you start destroying nature, nature will destroy you, and. this 
basic moral precept. is fundamental in our present knowledge of 
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ecology and conservation. What we know now about ecology points 
to the fact that nature exists in the most delicate balance, and that 
anything which tends to upset the balance will produce consequences 
of the most unexpected character and often of the most disastrous 
character. We see then that many of the most important ethical truths 
flow quite naturally and simply from scientific facts, and I feel very 
strongly that this kind of bridging between the world of pure science 
and the world of ethics should be made from the earliest age. 

But meanwhile, the man of letters can do a lot toward establishing 
this bridge. Men of letters have devoted a great deal of thought to the 
relationship between mind and body, brain and body, and general 
physique and spirit, and have produced some extremely interesting, 
what may be called pre-scientific, results in this field. For example, if 
one compares medieval psychology or the psychology of the 16th 
Century with the poetry of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, one perceives 
the enormous superiority of the literary artist to the scientific man of 
the period. The same is true of Shakespeare. When one examines the 
official psychology of the epoch, one is amazed by its crudity; but 
when one looks at the plays of Shakespeare, one is still more amazed 
by the enormous subtlety of the psychology, and the penetration of 
this extraordinary man. Official psychology, scientific psychology does 
not begin to catch up with literary psychology until well into the 
second half of the 19th century. It’s incredible to perceive the barren- 
ness of the official psychological doctrine of the period in comparison 
with the literary psychology of such novelists as Balzac or Dickens or 
George Eliot or Dostoyevski and Tolstoy. One is astounded at the 
poverty of the scientific formulations in comparison with the extraor- 
dinary richness and subtlety which these men, through observation 
and intuition, had set down in their novels. It is amusing, also, to see 
the way in which certain of the problems which are being discussed 
now, the effect of drugs upon the mind for example, were discussed 
and understood by the great masters of literature in the past. 

We were mentioning the problem of alcohol just now. It’s interesting 
to see how these men perceived the fact that the effects of alcohol were 
profoundly different according to the temperament and constitution 
of the persons who took it. And, incidentally, I haven’t attended all 
the sittings of the conference to date, but among those I have attended 
I was struck by the absence of reference to the profoundly important 
fact that the human species is more variable than any other species in 
the whole realm of nature. In general we may say that specie vari- 
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ability increases as we rise up the evolutionary scale, and that the 
maximum of variability is in the human species, that we are profound- 
ly different as individuals, one from another, both structurally and 
even bio-chemically. And it is interesting, for example, to see the way 
Shakespeare points out that the drunkenness of a Falstaff is totally 
different from the drunkenness of a Cassio. a military figure belonging 
to the extreme of what Sheldon would call the somatic pole of human 
variability. Both these drunkennesses are again quite different from 
the drunkenness which would be manifested, for example, by a person 
with my kind of physique. While I would be feeling extremely ill and 
very, very melancholy, Cassio would be extremely aggressive, and 
Falstaff would be extremely jolly. This profound variability between 
individuals is to be noted, I suppose, in regard to not merely alcohol, 
but to all other drugs. I merely point out this fact to show that the 
literary man has made very acute observations from very early on in 
the history of culture. 

We come now to the question of language. In his paper yesterday, 
Dr. Joel Elkes dwelled on the fact that the language is lacking for 
discussing many of these problems, and he expressed the hope that 
within a short time we should be able to make use of mathematics 
for these discussions. But so far as the general public is concerned, 
mathematics is not very helpful, and here the man of letters, I think, 
can perform a very important task. Our problem is to adapt a lan- 
guage which is not now suitable to describing the continuum of mind 
and body, a university of complete continuity. Somehow or other we 
have to invent the means of talking about these problems in an artist- 
ically varied way which shall make them accessible to the general 
public. Ideally, for example, we ought to be able to talk about a 
mystical experience simultaneously in terms of theology, of psychology 
and of biochemistry. This is a pretty tall order, but unless we can do 
something of the kind, it will remain extraordinarily difficult for 
people to think about this continuous web of life, to think about it as 
a continuum, and not in terms of the old Platonic and Cartesian 
dualism which so extraordinarily falsifies our picture of the world. 
How we are going to do this, how the literary men are going to 
achieve this miracle of language, I don’t know, but I think it has to 
be achieved. And maybe we shall. Maybe some future Shakespeare 
will arise with an immense command of language, able to take our 
existing English, and somehow, by some miracle of poetry or miracle 
of poetic prose, render this picture of a continuum. This is something 
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I myself have thought about a great deal, and frankly I do not have 
enough talent for the task. 

As long ago as the beginning of the 19th Century, Wordsworth in 
his preface to the Lyrical Ballads made the statement that the time 
would come when the remotest discovery of the physicist and the 
chemist would become a suitable subject for poetry. More than 150 
years have passed since then, and still these fields remain very much 
apart. We have not yet made the fusion, and this is a matter men of 
letters should think about very carefully. 

So much for a sort of apology for my existence here. 

Let us get down to the theme of this talk, which I have called The 
Final Revolution. 

The Final Revolution, as I see it, is the application to human affairs, 
both on the social level and on the individual level, of technology. 
Now what is technology? Technology, technique in general, I suppose, 
is the application in a perfectly conscious and rational way of well- 
thought-out methods of doing things efficiently. The watchword is 
“efficiency.” 

The beginnings of technology, in modern times, were in the field of 
industrial production, in the field of applying machines and factory 
work to the problems of producing, first, woven goods, then metal- 
lurgical goods, and increasingly in other manufacture. Then, with the 
creation of more and more complicated machinery, it became neces- 
sary to apply technique to specifically human spheres. In general we 
may say that the more complicated the physical machinery is, the 
more complicated does the organization have to become in the society 
which uses these machines. 

The application of technique to sociological, political and govern- 
mental problems, of course, is ancient, if sporadic. For example, in the 
Old Testament, in the Book of Samuel and the Book of Chronicles, 
we read that King David ordered the numbering of people. He or- 
dered a census, which is one of the first procedures followed by any 
efficient and technically minded government. But it is interesting to 
note that David ordered it expressly against the will of Jehovah, and 
as the result of tempation by Satan. So we see that in this Bronze 
Age period, in which the Books of Samuel and Chronicles were writ- 
ten, there was a powerful anti-technical feeling. People felt very 
strongly that there was a great danger in letting the government come 
in and find out all about them. 

There is a great deal of foundation for such suspicion, and in the 
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examination of history we see that one of the great bulwarks of liberty 
has always been—inefficiency. The desire to be a tyrant has frequently 
existed, but the means for being tyrannical often have been extraor- 
dinarily inadequate. The spirit of despotism was strong but the flesh 
was weak. Take the case of Louis XIV. Louis XIV proclaimed himself 
an absolute monarch and would have liked to regiment everybody, but 
his technical armory was most inadequate, and it was quite easy for 
individuals to slip between the meshes of his widely woven net. Even 
in the time of Napoleon, one is struck by the inefficiency of his police 
chief, Fouchette, a man of enormous ability, with a highly-organized 
department. 

But compared with the efficiency of police forces even in the demo- 
cratic state today, these people were wildly inept. And there was a 
great deal of individual liberty, simply because the people on top 
couldn't get hold of the masses. 

These sporadic and preliminary efforts in what might be called 
technicizing governmental control have gone on all through history. 
For example, the Roman world was amazingly well-organized in many 
ways. They technicized the military forces in a way they were not 
technicized again until the second half of the 18th Century. They had 
a technical and rational system of law such as we didn't see again until 
the time of Napoleon and the reform of English law during the 19th 
Century. But of course all of this disappeared, and during the Middle 
Ages we had an extraordinary anti-technical world in which organiza- 
tion was, so to speak—one doesn't like to use the word—but it was in a 
way, natural. Organizations developed, the guilds for example, which 
grew from the association of people doing the same sort of thing, 
without any kind of worked-out system. And it was all remarkably 
inefficient. 

It had to be completely broken down at the time of the French 
Revolution in order to make possible the great development of tech- 
nology which followed. These, what may be called natural societies, 
had to be atomized, disintegrated so as to permit organization on the 
grand technical scale to take place. 

Today we see the application of technique to human affairs on a 
greater scale in all countries, and I would say that the really impor- 
tant distinction between the Communist world and the world of the 
West is not based on the Marxist theory that calls for public ownership 
of the means of production. This is a sort of mythology of the Soviet 
world. But the real difference is that the Communists are prepared to 
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permit technicization to go to the absolute limit, while we have con- 
siderable qualms about allowing this thing to override our old tra- 
ditions of personal liberty and democratic institutions. Marx and 
Engels gave extraordinary importance to the techincal aspect of social 
organization; and what we see in Russia now is a world in which tech- 
nology is given free play, and in which man is more and more subor- 
dinated to the needs of technology. 

And one of the gravest dangers that confronts us is precisely this: 
that we are being forced by technology along the same road which 
the Russians have voluntarily taken, but we are being pushed this way. 
Technology tends to grow and develop according to the laws of its 
own being. It doesn’t at all develop according to the laws of our being. 
The two things are quite separate, and man now finds himself subor- 
dinated to this thing which he created, and subject to its laws, which 
are not at all human laws. 

We see this technicization going on in many, many fields. For 
example in the field of government, even in the liberal and demo- 
cratic governments, it is quite clear that the whole apparatus of gov- 
ernment is becoming more and more technicized. In this country there 
are, I believe, no less than fifty-six agencies of the government deal- 
ing with statistics alone; it has become necessary for us to have this 
immense armory of technical knowledge in order to permit the thing 
to run at all. Then there are the actual powers of the government that 
have been so immensely strengthened by the advances in tchnology. 
The police, for example, have powers which, as I stated, the police of 
Napoleon simply couldn't approach at all. It is not merely a question 
that they possess superior arms or they have means of communication 
which the older police forces did not possess. It is also a question that 
they have extremely elaborate methods of recording things. Every- 
body’s position is recorded on punched cards, on microfilm and so on. 
This is an entirely new fact. There is an immense mass of information 
about everybody in the hands of the central government which never 
existed before. This thing for which David was punished has now 
reached an eminence which was absolutely unimaginable even 100 
years ago. 

This is only one of the fields in which we see the advance of tech- 
nique. We see it again in the economic field where, even in the 
Western countries, the old habit of leaving economy entirely to the 
free market is largely replaced by a most elaborate system of plans. 

Technicization is being even further accelerated by the enormously 
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rapid increase in numbers. As the numbers increase, so do the prob- 
lems of organization. The great difficulties which arise as numbers 
press more and mcre heavily upon resources entail inevitably a much 
more intensive planning activity of the central government. And as 
numbers increase during the next fifty years, as they evidently will— 
we are now increasing at about forty-five millions a year on the 
planet—as this happens, I think we will see a further technicization, a 
further usurpation by the central authority of functions which used to 
be in the hands of private people. 

And now we come to the most interesting and possibly the most 
alarming aspect of this technicization of human life, which is tech- 
nique as applied to individuals, not merely to societies on the large 
scale, but to the individual, and this can be divided into various cate- 

ories. 

. There is, first of all of course, the amazingly well-developed tech- 
nique, propaganda. Propaganda may be defined as opposed to rational 
argument, argument based upon facts. Argument based on facts aims 
at producing an intellectual conviction; propaganda aims, above all, at 
producing reflex action. It is aimed at bypassing the rational choice 
based upon knowledge of facts and getting directly at the solar plexus, 
so to speak, and affecting the subconscious. The efficacy of propagan- 
da was demonstrated on the most terrifying scale in Hitlerian Ger- 
many; it is demonstrated again in Communist dictatorship, and it is 
demonstrated in this country by the extreme effectiveness of com- 
mercial advertising. 

The technicization of the means of getting at the human uncon- 
scious presents an enormous danger to our whole traditional conception 
of democracy and of liberty. It seems to make complete nonsense of 
the democratic process, which, after all, is based upon the assumption 
that voters make rational choices on the basis of facts. And when one 
reads in a book like The Hidden Persuaders that in this country both 
political parties employ advertising agents to run the machinery of 
their campaigns, one is alarmed, and one wonders how long the 
democratic tradition can survive in the teeth of a technical method 
which is carefully rigged to bypass rational choice, and to affect 
people on a level below reason, on almost a physiological level. 

Then we see again technicization of persuasion as it is manifested in 
the processes of brain washing, which is based very carefully on the 
work of Pavlov, and which is, as far as we can judge from the results 
achieved in China and among war prisoners in Korea, exceedingly 
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efficient, and probably going to become more and more efficient as 
time goes on. 

Finally we come to the question of attacking the human being on 
the physiological level, by pharmacological means. Here is where the 
present conference, I think, has to start thinking about what is going to 
happen with these drugs as they are developed. How are they going to 
be used? How are we going to be sure they will be used well. It seems 
to me perfectly in the cards that a euphoric drug far more efficient 
and less harmful than alcohol may be produced, and if this should be 
made available, and should be introduced into every bottle of Coca 
Cola, then clearly, as I ventured to point out more than twenty-five 
years ago in Brave New World, this could become an incredibly 
powerful instrument in the hands of a dictator. What is becoming, I 
think, quite clear now is that the dictatorships of the future probably 
will not be based on terror, as the dictatorships of the immediate past 
have been, the dictatorships of Hitler and Stalin. Terror is an ex- 
tremely wasteful, stupid and inefficient method of controlling people. 
The Romans discovered this many years ago. As far as possible they 
tried to rule their empire by consent and not by mere coercion. And 
we are now in a position to do far better than the Romans, because we 
have this enormous armory of techniques which will permit the rulers 
to make their subjects actually like their slavery. In Brave New World 
the distribution of this mysterious drug, which I called Soma and 
whose name has now been taken by the Wallace Laboratories (for 
something not nearly as good, I might say), the distribution of this 
drug was a plank in the political platform—it was simultaneously one 
of the great instruments of power in the hands of the central authority, 
and at the same time it was one of the great privileges of the masses to 
be allowed to take this drug, because it made them so happy. This 
naturally was a fantasy, but it is a fantasy which now is a great deal 
nearer to being realized than I thought, than it was, certainly, at that 
time. And it seems to me perfectly in the cards that there will be 
within the next generation or so a pharmacological method of making 
people love their servitude, and producing dictatorship without tears, 
so to speak. Producing a kind of painless concentration camp for entire 
societies, so that people will in fact have their liberties taken away 
from them but will rather enjoy it, because they will be distracted from 
any desire to rebel—by propaganda, brain washing, or brain washing 
enhanced by pharmacological methods. And this seems to me to be 
The Final Revolution. 
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In the past we have had revolutions which were all on the periphery 
of things. The environment was changed in the hope of changing the 
individual at the center of the environment. Today, thanks to the ap- 
plication of techniques to human beings, we are in a position to 
change the human being. So that the final revolution will concern the 
man and the woman as they are, and not the environment in which 
they live, and I can’t see how one could go any further than the ulti- 
mate nature of this revolution. 

Now the question arises, what, if anything, can be done about this 
steady advance of technicization? Obviously, stopping it is out of the 
question. Technicization is going on whether we like it or not, and 
also it seems perfectly clear that without a steady increase of techni- 
cization in many fields it will be almost impossible to manage or pro- 
vide a decent life for the rapidly increasing numbers of the human 
species. So that we have to put up with the fact that this technical 
process is going to go on, and is going to go on developing according 
to the laws of its own being. It is going to be developed for the purpose 
of producing more and more efficiency, not necessarily for the purpose 
of producing fully developed human beings. That has nothing to do 
with it, nor have any questions of ethics got anything to do with it. 
The categorical imperative of technology is efficiency. 

The question is, can we resist this, can we make the best of both 
worlds? It’s not a question, as I say, of hoping to abolish techniques. 
This is quite hopeless, I think. It is a question of somehow making the 
best of both worlds so that we can enjoy the results of technology, 
which are order and efficiency and profusion of goods, and at the same 
time enjoy what human beings have always held to be of supreme 
importance, that is to say, liberty and the possibility of spontaneity. 
This question of spontaneity is terribly important, and it is actually 
one of the great enemies of technique. A human being in a highly 
technicized productive unit is simply not allowed to be spontaneous. 
It just interferes with the plan laid down in advance by the engineers 
and technicians who decide how he should work, and in this way he, 
the human being, is profoundly diminished, because he is not per- 
mitted to be spontaneous. 

Our problem is to find some way of permitting this spontaneity to 
come to the surface, and allowing liberty to exist and yet allowing 
technique to develop to the limits to which it has to develop, and this 
is an incredibly difficult problem. It is also a problem which is exceed- 
ingly urgent. 
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When I wrote Brave New World in 1932, I imagined that this sort 
of world would come into existence about 500 years from now. But 
a number of forecasts made in that fantasy have come true within 
twenty-seven years, and it seems quite likely that a number more of 
these forecasts will come true within the next generation, so there isn't 
much time. The urgency is greatly increased by the enormous growth 
of population. When one reflects, for example, that countries like 
Mexico are going to have their populations doubled in the next twenty- 
four years, one sees we must start doing things at once. 

And I would think that the first step is to try to find out what is 
likely to happen. In the past we have let ourselves be taken by surprise 
by the development in technology. I don’t think it was necessary. I 
don’t think it was necessary that we should have been taken by sur- 
prise by the development of the factory system at the end of the 18th 
Century and the beginning of the 19th. If we had sat down, if our 
ancestors had sat down and tried to foresee what was going to happen, 
I don't think they would have had to subject millions of human beings 
to an absolutely infernal life, in what Blake called the dark, satanic 
mill of the period. If we had used a little imagination and a little good- 
will at the time, I think we could have saved many millions of people 
from incalculable misery during two or three generations. 

And I don't think we have to let ourselves be taken by surprise 
again. I think we have a large mass of facts, and with a little imagina- 
tion, we can project these into the future, and we can see fairly clearly 
what is going to happen, what is likely to happen, provided we don't 
blow ourselves up in the interval. 

It seems to me it is exceedingly important for the hedgehogs, the 
specialists, to get into contact with the representatives of other, non- 
scientific specialities and with representatives of the ordinary lay pub- 
lic. And I can imagine a conference upon a much larger scale, not 
necessarily larger in numbers, but on a more variegated scale, than the 
conference going on here today. It would have representatives of vari- 
ous scientific disciplines meeting with representatives from govern- 
ment, from business, from the field of religion, sitting down and trying 
to imagine (A) what is likely to happen, and (B) what can be done to 
mitigate the results, which, if left to themselves, I think will be ex- 
tremely dangerous and extremely undesirable. I think there must be 
such a conference, there must be a meeting of minds to try to work 
out some kind of educational policy, some kind of governmental 
policy, some kind of legal policy in relation to this enormous process 
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of technicization, which has been going on for the last 100 years, 
which is continuing with mounting acceleration, and which is going 
to take us goodness knows where within the next fifty years. 

And I close, therefore, on this idea: That in such an institution as 
this, in the University of California, in the medical department or in 
one of the other departments, there should be a periodic confer- 
ence of quite different types of people to think about these problems, 
and as I say, if possible, to work out some means by which we can 
make the best of both worlds. The best of the purely human world, 
and the best of this extraordinary, wonderful and terrifying world of 


technique. 


This address was given at the January, 1959 Symposium on A Pharmacologic Approach to 
the Study of the Mind from the Extension Section of the University of California. It will be 
published this summer as a part of a book on this subject to be edited by Robert M. Feather- 
stone, Ph.D., and Alexander Simon, M.D., of the University of California. The reproduction 
is through the courtesy of Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 327 East Lawrence Avenue, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


William Stafford 


A BRIDGE FOR EDEN 


Often in quick ignorance I have put out a hand 

for that kingdom denied us, forgetting an instant, my fingers 
out five ways, what we have paid: we traded our fins 

to gain this order—you rely on me. 


Minnows under the bridge finger that way 

wherever sun strikes; lighthearted, they rely 

without trying to know or be true. Could we be struck 
by that sun and myriadly grab a handful of light? 
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CONTACT I WITH THE CRITICS 


“. . . of more than regional interest . . . steers away from the high- 
wall enclosure of the academic quarterlies at one extreme and the 
avant garde experimentalism of the ‘little’ magazines at the other 

. well edited, well printed . . . addressed to the generally in- 
telligent reader with a wide range of cultural interests... ~ 


— OAKLAND TRIBUNE 
“ , . » New and seriously conceived .. . ” 
— NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
“. . « Stylish and intelligent ... ” 
— SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
“... Splendid .. . “— KANSAS CITY STAR 
“... Professional ... clean, clear . . . amusing . . . genuinely 


moving .. . -— LOS ANGELES TIMES 
“ , . . Measures up to the high standards of the Williams-MacAlmon 


days... °—N.Y. MORNING TELEGRAM 
“ . .. Distinguished . . . most exciting .. . ” 
— BERKELEY DAILY GAZETTE 
“ ... provocative ...~ 
— THE (GREENWICH ) VILLAGE VOICE 
“,.. Vitality ... imagination ... courage... ~ 


— SAN MATEO TIMES 
“, .. not a ‘beat generation’ offspring . . . " - NEW YORK TIMES 


“, . . Chisled, sparkling and stimulating... ” 
— SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 


>”? 


. Sets a standard of excellence .. . 


— SANTA ROSA PRESS DEMOCRAT 
“, .. Varied and vigorous . . . “PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 


“ ,.. Vitality, high literary merit, and a spirit of adventure that 
makes it exciting and compelling in a time of slickness and con- 
formity . . . “— CHICAGO SUN TIMES 





TO SEEK 


There I sat living in one small room mate came to see me every day 
she could you let me have a look at the mess, she said. I said, honey, 
I could shower if you don’t like the stink weed in your garden hose 
me off your nut, she said. We used to play mate under the bed there 
after father, when you lie in bed at night timely warning, get out side 
I ran and hid the box between her legs there after father with a lead 
pipe down the street. Three weeks later I remembered the box in 
which I had locked myself up into this room just staring at the wall 
flowers would smell sweeter, I said, I suppose you want flowers, 
honey, suckle me close, she slapped me, not so closed the door on me 
and left. Bad little while I sat there and then got up stairs father 
came drunk and cursing strangers wouldn't come near me because of 
the way I breathlessly I tried to choke. Crazy landlord, deliver me 
from evil minded people disgust meanwhile the starving bugs had 





ASYLUM 


been eating each otherwise I'll have the police drag you out of here 
you sit, she said, in a tiny room all day time to do something about it, 
I knew. What the hell are you up to her throat I put my hands, I tried 
to choke her but I lost my grip on yourself, she said, slapping me, are 
you going crazy landlord was chasing my father down the street with 
a lead piping hot headed fool, are you going stark staring at the floor 
walking in the street I called to everyone but no one after that on 
account of the way laid my burden off my mind. 


That night I ate the evidence. I tore into bits and swallowed my 
driver's license, my birth certificate, my honorable discharge, my 
diploma, my rent receipts, my draft card, my social security card, and 
every document I could find on which my name had ever been written. 
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It was a long, pleasant job, though I had trouble working up enough 
saliva. Dear Lady, I was afraid to take water. 

When I was certain that I had obliterated all traces of my identity, 
I made my way down to the gulf. From the beach I took off at once in 
a stolen boat. My only hope, I knew, was the American luxury liner 
lying at anchor in the bay. 

The captain welcomed me on board, but when I explained the situ- 
ation no one—not the captain, not the crew, not the luxury passengers 
—believed me. It occurred to me that perhaps they had smelled some- 
thing, or had guessed something about the woman in my room. But I 
said not a word about that. I pointed out across the water where, in 
barges, sampans, and power launches, the cutthroats and secret police 
were rapidly surrounding the liner. The danger, I protested reason- 
ably, was not only to me, but to crew and passengers as well. I cited 
many instances on record of the barbaric cruelty practiced by Red 
Mongols. But neither crew nor passengers would face up to the situ- 
ation. 

Needless to say, sweet Lady, I was handed over to the cutthroats 
on their very first threat of punitive reprisal against the passengers. 

The gang brought me by sampan to the Chinese restaurant which 
served as their headquarters. From the kitchen, through a galley win- 
dow which gave onto the dining room where he sat, I saw the chief, 
a Mongol of hideous aspect. I complained to him that his own men, 
that very night, had murdered twelve times as many women on a 
yacht in the gulf as the one I had attacked in my room. He was 
chewing fried grasshoppers and did not answer. Occasionally he 
looked up from his meal to watch his men prepare the apparatus for 
my torture. A bed had been electrically wired, and under the bed- 
clothes with me grasshoppers had been placed. The current was nicely 
adjusted. Clearly there was going to be no escape. I was to be seared 
alive in that company indefinitely. 


“Hold still. For God sake, will you hold still.” 

“Now look what he’s doing. Can't you hold on to him? Keep him 
away from that barrel of soap.” 

“Give me a hand with him, damn it. He keeps wriggling all over 
the floor. Keep off the floor. So help me if you don't keep off the 


floor ... 7 
“Watch out for that vat.” 
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“Well I'm trying. Holy Mary, does he stink.” 

“You just hold him quiet long enough and well have him in this 
tub.” 

“Quit wriggling. Quit it, you stinking bastard, you quit wriggling or 
so help me I'll scrub the living skin off you. You see this brush? You 
don't hold still now, I'll shred the skin off you when we get .. . ” 

“Here.” 

In, under roll and splash me over. Mary, keep your distance. These 
are two sweet gentlemen come to wash me. And no license under 
heaven or on earth permits even the Mother of God to invade the 
privacy of a naked man bathing. So stand back. Dear Lady Mary, 
farther away. Now tell me how many times in the history of this 
history-making world has a God came down to woo a woman bathing, 
spy or take her unawares, how often did they wrestle in the mud near 
shore, how many times did they sink down gently wet together among 
the waterlilies? I say your answer is too small. For as between us 
modesty bids and decency demands we keep this distance, so no 
woman in history could open her full self to any Lord without that 
same secret wooing which brought him down. But why have you cho- 
sen me, among all men, to visit? Dear Lady, not so close. It is perhaps 


not exactly fair to me that you should see me in this way, in my degra- 
dation, by myself befouled. So stand back while these ministering gen- 
tlemen cleanse me, and I will tell you once again how I came here. 


Why is it that I have never heard anyone speak sweetly to anyone 
elsewhere in the city there were eight quarreling million people I did 
not know what I think? I think I'm a fool to take a chance on writing 
this at all hail Mary’s eyes spoke to me sweetly to anyone can go into 
a church I thoughtfully descended the six flights of stairs to the ground 
work for you father, any kind of hard work, it was, not to take my life 
time passing a few million lovers who will quarrel later on I went up 
to the roof. I had to get away from my foul room with the four walled 
up now inside this Chinese kitchen where the food for thought to my- 
self anyone can go into a church and pray tell me why everything we 
eat must turn to God, I thought, looking over the edge, it’s six flights 
down on my knees in front of her shrine I went out into the street where 
no one would come near me but the Blessed Virgin did not mind stinks 
to high heaven, and not only the mind but the flesh smells too late to 
be out looking for a job, son of God must have smelled too by the 
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third day time is the time to come here if you want a job, yes, a hard 
job figuring out what I write here on this paper, I know, but I hope 
no one except you, no one on earth shaking discovery it was, you un- 
derstand, to find that I could pray to God damn it, I realized suddenly, 
all of life has a foul odor but death smells too and there is no escape 
from this kitchen was the warmest room in the house, the pleasantest 
smells in the wide world were there upon the edge of that roof I knew 
I couldn't escape because when I hit the pavement what a mess I'd 
be, even when I land, lord, will I stink. So I couldn't jump because I 
wanted to find a clean place somewhere upon my knees I went down 
in front of her shrine because it was a sweet smelling place me in a 
monastery where there are only men at arm's length she held my 
breath on the edge of it but not in fear of jumping in the grass they 
were and I caught them with my hand and imprisoned them in a box. 
Blessed Mary did not mind the smell in my nostrils quivering I went 
out through the door, she said, and turn left and there you will find a 
clean place, a monastery hard by simply telling you it's hard to under- 
stand. A place without the worldly sniff of flesh, she said, either her 
flesh or your flesh creep when I tell you, father, she sent me in the 
box they were all blood-black and practically dead end of the line be- 
tween stink and sweetheart to heart talk about cannibals, their legs 
had been eaten off by each other wise I don't know anything about 
religion or God won't find my smell unacceptable, father, will he let 
me get away from the cutthroats had begun to circle round behind the 
cliff and I looked down six stories to the bottom of his skirt and 
wondered how or whether he lifted my prayer to Mary, Mother of 
God, to forgive me for my vow thereafter she had slapped me I would 
never again speak to anybody who reads these lines please destroy 
them for the love of God knows I am loath somewhere in this city life 
and death masquerade there must be a clean place meant for all blood 
hounded for forgiveness in this world without end. 


“Do you know what time of night it is—it's too late to be out looking 
for a job, son. Can't you realize that? Try to realize that.” 

“But it's not the time of day that counts, Father. It’s the time of the 
spirit, and the spirit doesn’t run by the clock.” 

“Now if you wanta job...” 

“Yes, a hard job. She said you would place me in a monastery.” 

“Try to listen to me. Day time is the time to come here if you want 
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a job. Now you go out peacefully and | go home and come back tomor- 
row. Tomorrow you ll be calmer... 
“Stop pushing me.” 

“I haven't touched you. Now go ahead. I have lots of things to take 
careof...° 

“But I tell you, Father, she sent me in here.” 

“Who sent you in here?” 

“The Holy Virgin, I was kneeling in front of her shrine just now, 
‘Go out through the door,’ she said, ‘turn left, and there you will find 
a clean place, a monastery. ” 

“Did she tell you to come at night, and in that condition?” 

“God won't find my smell unacceptable.” 

“Let's you leave God out of this for the moment. You go home like 
a decent fellow, and take off those rags, and burn them, and wash 
yourself...” 

“Saints wore rags too.” 

“, . . and come back tomorrow looking like a man, like a reason- 
able imitation of the human being God made you.” 

“You don’t look like the man God made you, Father, in a skirt. Are 
you— 

“That's enough. I suggest you go home and wash.” 

“Just tell me, what are you, Father, a man or a woman?” 

“Go out peaceably now or I'll call the police.” 

“When you lie in bed at night—” 

“I've given you a timely warning now, get out. Do you hear? Other- 
wise I'll have the police—” 


. kidnapping me. Where are—” 

“You just stay there and shut your mouth and stop wiggling and 
nobody'll hurt you.” 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“Why do they always scream when you put the jacket on them? For 
a free bow] of soup and a bath, fella, and three squares a day at the 
city’s luxury hotel.” 

2 

So here I sit shivering with awe some read your palm trees filled 
with coconutty leaves in the cup his fortune tellers in the bank note 
what I write you are my treasure, island where I am trapped, door of 
my prison err is too human to forget me out of here say reports that 
I am held captive right about face to face I can get help from no one 
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two four give divine my code you guessed of honor at the feast their 
eyes upon my pain staking everything on you so help me goddamn 
metal bars the sun lighthearted people outside by side I sit among these 
damned if I'll be called a lunatic tocking away my time, table in front 
of me, oh my lord what have I done to a crisp their eyes, their faces on 
to a courtyard where I sit down strike my life from the record break- 
ing into a sweat I stake my life on you there, looking glass eyed over 
my shoulder my burdens with your own, my life is in your hand writ- 
ing this for you, on this table of contents my soul penmanship listing 
to one side, sir, madame, sinking on this sheet of paper dolled up in 
code of honor bright I swear this is no joke, book, paper, table, court- 
yard, bars of steel myself to endure no longer this revolt put down on 
paper for you who, you who, you who are you out there? Rescue me. 


Alan Friedman’s stories have appeared in the Hudson Review and Mademoiselle. The 
technique in the et ne > oe eS 2 eee See ee 
Friedman’s words, “It’s an attempt, at least, to use the so-called ‘klang’ association pa 
actually found in the speech of and with this to convey the confusions ia time, 
space, and the identity of people whieh give a psychotic onset its terror and helplessness.” 

Friedman is currently teaching at Queens College in New York and working on a novel. 
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Joanne de Longchamps 


STILL-LIFE ARRANGEMENT 
OF FIVE BOTTLES 


They rest in a patient realm removed from act, 
poised in the certain peace of objects 
that here contain glass definitions: 


forms that do not move and yet cleave space. 
Static — but messengers to sight, 

shapely bearers of green and blue meaning. 
They prepare us a prism, 

by ruse of refraction dart red, shuttle white. 
Mindless, in place and displacing; 

thralls of deflection that shifts to cast 

a lively pattern on passive walls. 

A shadow reveals the dark of bright. 

By face of thin curve or sheer fracture 

they reject or mirror reflection. 

Still, still as life posed in retrospect 

as the light leaves, even as love may go, 

a radiance lost to recollection. 








Donald Hall 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


Fond first of sheep and chickens, 
she then raided the cow pens, 
the stable, and the farmhouse. 


Granny was a wolf, no less; 


maybe because we fed her 
with sweets and other matter 
which left her lacking protein. 
I guess that is what I mean. 


Well, I last went to see her 

in my reddest hood, redder 

than sheep's blood, with my small friends 
the Campfire Girls (so God sends 


the innocent upon the 

pursuit of eternity ) 

and she ate them, the pervert, 
saving me for her dessert. 











What nice big bright teeth! each said, 
being polite, and daunted; 

a flick of the mittened paw, 

and she moved toward her quota. 


When we began to narrow, 

I felt it wisest to go, 

but doors were barred, and chimneys 
grated to prevent with ease 


an egress. I panicked. Who 
did I know to warm up to 
in the way of divine ones? 
None. Yet quick inspirations 


come in stress. I grabbed her cat, 
incantating this and that, 

and stuck the ice-pick in her 

and cooked her, for my dinner, 


leaving a part to burn. Then 
Granny said, Darling! again. 
I kicked her, but before she 
ate me the room was creepy 


with Greeks in togas, wizards 

with sheep’s tails, and other wierds 
whose horned, scaly heads scared me 
half to death, and ate Granny. 





CHICAGO POEM 


I lived here nearly 5 years before I could 

meet the middle-western day with anything like 
Dignity. It's a place that lets you understand 

why the Bible is the way it is: 
Proud people cannot live here. 


The land's too flat. Ugly sullen and big it 
pounds men down past humbleness. They 
Stoop at 35 possibly cringing from the heavy and 
terrible sky. In country like this there can 
Be no God but Jahweh. 


In the mills and refineries of its south side Chicago 
passes its natural gas in flames 

Bouncing like bunsens from stacks a hundred feet high. 
The stench stabs at your eyeballs. 

The whole sky a green and yellow backdrop for the skeleton 
steel of a bombed-out town. 








Remember the movies in grammar school? The goggled men 
doing strong things in 
Showers of steel-spark? The dark screen cracking light 
and the furnace door opening with a blast of orange 
Like a sunset? Or an orange? 


It was photographed by a fairy, thrilled as a girl, or a 

Nazi who dreamed there were people behind that door 
(hence the remote beauty ) but Seivers 

whose old man spent most of his life in there 
Remembers a nigger in a red T-shirt 

pissing into the black sand. 


It was 5 years before I could face this ferocity. 

Friends helped me. Then I put some love into my house. 
Finally I found some quiet lakes 

and a farm where they let me shoot pheasant. 


Standing in the boat one night I watched the lake go absolutely 
flat. Smaller than raindrops, and only here and there, 
The feeding rings of fish were visible 100 yards away 
and the Blue Gill caught that afternoon 
Lifted from its northern lake like a tropical: 
jewel at its ear . . . belly gold so bright you'd swear 
He had a light in there . . . Color fading with his life 
a small green fish. 
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All things considered it’s a gentle and an undemanding planet 
even here. Far gentler here than _ 

Dozens of other places. The trouble is always and only with 
what we build on top of it. 

You can't fix it and you can't make it go away. It does no 
good appealing to some half-invented 

Thunderer, brooding above his unimaginable crag . . . 


It's ours. 
Right down to the last small hinge it 

all depends for its existence only and 
Utterly upon our sufferance. 


Driving back I saw Chicago rising in its gases and I 
knew again that never will the 

Man be made to stand against this pitiless unparalleled 
monstrocity. It 

Snuffles on the beach of its Great Lake like a blind red 
Rhinoceros. It’s already 

Running us down. 


You can't fix it. You can’t make it go away. 
I don’t know what youre going to do about it 

But I know what I’m going to do about it I'm just going to 
walk away from it. Maybe 

A small part of it will die if 'm not around 
feeding it anymore. 








—Georgia Longini 





—Patty Topalian 
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—Georgia Longini 








—Jackie Paul 





—Ruth-Marion Baruch 
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Harold Witt 


BROTHER 


Tandemed by him down Memory Lane, the gun 
slung across his broad back, his blond 
head bobbing, his hard calves pumping us beyond 


the city limits to the country sun, 

I was his brother, bothersome and young, 
behind him on the bike's rack, holding on, 
hearing the fence posts whiz and asking all 
eager tediums a small brother can. 

From manzanita in the river bed, 

feathers white edged, eyed like frightened jewels, 
topknots quavering, quail flew 

and some dropped back into the bushes, dead— 
brother, hero, blond god, why do I see 
murdered birds still bleeding in your eyes? 
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Mordecai Gorelik 


TOWARD A LARGER THEATRE 


In a recent article in Harper's Magazine, Arthur Miller discussed 
the need for an American theatre which will attempt a wider scope 
than that of family problems or individual neuroses. He asserted that 
“our theatre is narrowing its vision year by year,” and that “the hidden 
laws of fate” must be sought “equally if not more imperiously in the 
world beyond the family parlor . . . There is implicit in this present- 
day cut-down vision a decay of nerve, a withering of power to grasp 
the whole world on the stage and shake it to its foundations as it is 
the historic job of high drama to do.” The truth is, of course, that we 
have become so accustomed to plays of minor calibre that we scarcely 
know how to judge what is great and what is relatively small when 
we see it on the stage. “One consequence, of this inability to distin- 
guish between the sizes of things . . . is’ as Miller says, “to condemn 
ourselves ultimately to minor art.” 

A fully-functioning theatre, of course, would not ignore domestic 
problems or individual psychology. Such plays as Look Homeward 
Angel, The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, Long Day's Journey into 
Night make analyses and comments that are accurate and illuminating 
as far as they go. But they do not go far enough. As Miller says, what 
is wrong is not the theme but its failure to open up ultimate causes. 
“Society is inside of man and man is inside society, and you cannot 





Poster from the Capalbo-Chase-Tortel production of The Threepenny Opera. Reproduced by 
permission of the artist, David Stone Martin. 
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even create a truthfully-drawn psychological entity on the stage until 
you understand his social relations and their power to make him what 
he is and to prevent him from being what he is not. The fish is in the 
water and the water is in the fish.” 

Arthur Miller is not the only playwright in history who has felt him- 
self constricted by his contemporary theatre. The dramatist who has 
something new to say must find new ways of saying it on stage. 
Aristotle relates that Aeschylus increased the number of actors from 
one to two, gave one of these the leading part and “abridged the 
functions of the chorus”; while Sophocles introduced a third actor, 
along with the device of scene painting. Nearer our own day, drama- 
tists such as Ibsen, Strindberg, Zola, Brieux, Galsworthy and Shaw 
found it necessary to develop a Naturalistic style of theatre. They 
abandoned the high-flown arias of Romantic speech and created a 
revolution in acting, direction, settings and stage mechanics. 

Still more recently there has been the very interesting case of the 
American dramatist Sidney Howard, author of They Knew What They 
Wanted (1924) and The Silver Cord (1926). Howard conceived these 
fine plays in the prevailing style of selective Naturalism, but he, too, 
sensed “the hidden laws of fate beyond the family parlor.” His Yellow 
Jack (1934,), now considered one of his best plays, was not con- 
cerned with a struggle among members of a family or with a fatal 
flaw in somebody's character. It dealt with the menace of yellow 
fever and how it was overcome by American and Cuban doctors and 
some American soldiers. In the following year he offered his Paths of 
Glory, a grim study of French officers and troops in World War I, 
based on a novel by Humphrey Cobb. Both of these plays were epic 
dramas, and both failed on Broadway. Their significance in the history 
of American drama has yet to be fully acknowledged. 

Is the Broadway theatre of today capable of dealing with some of 
the tremendous problems that face every American? The future of 
space exploration; atomic fallout; the danger of a Third World War; 
racial antagonisms; juvenile delinquency; racketeering—these are some 
of the vast question-marks in our lives. They may appear as local color, 
perhaps, for some boy-meets-girl story in our theatre. They are not 
treated seriously and penetratingly as phenomena in their own right. 
Indeed Broadway will not even agree that these are fit subjects for 
drama in their own right. The fact is that the contemporary New York 
theatre is simply incapable of so great an effort. And the same must be 
said of the playhouses of London, Paris, or any other stage capitals of 
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the west. 

It is true that the theatres of eastern Europe have recognized a few 
such problems as legitimate topics for stage treatment. But the themes 
are handled as oversimplified propaganda. Few propaganda plays have 
been notable for their profound humanity or their thoughtful accept- 
ance of facts. Instead they twist facts in order to enlist theatre in the 
service of political maneuvers. Incidentally, the Communist-led theatres 
have no monopoly of flag-waving or tear-jerking melodrama. 

Not all current stage offerings are Naturalistic-style domestic dramas, 
Freudian case-histories or thesis plays. In the Twenties we had a 
period of Expr« ionism, and this type of writing is now being redis- 
covered by an enthusiastic coterie audience. By “coterie audience” I 
mean a small, specialized public which is capable of being greatly 
moved by compositions as diverse as Ionesco’s The Chairs, Beckett's 
Waiting for Godot, Tennessee Williams’ Camino Real, Eliot's The 
Family Reunion, Kafka’s The Trial or Fry's A Sleep of Prisoners. These 
plays, Theatricalist in style, are cryptic lyrical poems in dialog form. 
They lack recognizable motivation and real dilema. Instead of creating 
human beings in action the writers create dream-images of their own 
complexes. In many cases their supposed sophistication or their lyri- 
cism is a pretentious mask for adolescent thinking. They may have 
therapeutic value for their authors, but on the whole their influence on 
drama seems to me to be debilitating. 

Though world theatre and the best of existing talent seem inade- 
quate to their task, I do not think it is hopeless to expect anything 
better. In the past the theatre has shown wonderful ability to enlarge 
its resources, to face up to its responsibilities. I believe it is doing so 
again and, in fact has already taken its first step toward developing into 
an instrument worthy of this age of vast scientific and industrial ex- 
pansion. The path toward the greater theatre of the future has been 
blazed by the late poet, playwright, and director, Bertolt Brecht; his 
associate, Erwin Piscator; and Brecht’s wife, Helen Weigel, who is 
now in charge of the acting company known as the Berliner Ensemble. 
The productions of Brecht and Piscator have been dedicated to themes 
beyond the scope of Naturalism. These productions and the theoretical 
background are known, together, as Epic Theatre, forming a body of 
theory and practice that is as new as it is traditional, as obvious as it 
is controversial. 

Epic Theatre arose in Germany in the Twenties. Its leaders were 
forced into exile with the advent of Hitlerism; but it has survived 
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banishment, poverty, critical abuse and even its own mistakes. Today 
its work is carried on in East Germany by the Berliner Ensemble, a 
professional group whose productions have earned the respect of 
theatre people the world over. It must be added that they have also 
earned the opposition of other theatre peoples both East and West, for 
the Epic movement had a rebellious beginning and has had a contro- 
versial career. Its roots are in the Dadaist period following the first 
World War, in the advance-guard acting companies whose principal 
objective was épater le bourgeois—to annoy the bourgeois spectator. 
The Dadaist plays, like those of Kafka, Beckett or Ionesco today, 
defied rational explanation; what was clear was only their mood of 
cynical amusement. This Dadaist origin is evident in such of Brecht’s 
plays as Man is Man (1927) and The Rise and Fall of the City of 
Mahagonny (1930). 

Shakespeare, the greatest of all dramatic poets, did not write in 
terms of obscure allegories. His audience was not a coterie, it was the 
whole population, rich and poor, sophisticated and naive. He was a 
great dramatist not only because of his command of language and his 
insight into the depths of individual character, but also because he 
made the linkage between his characters’ private struggles and the 
social organization of their times. Hamlet is not only a full-length 
portrait of a young prince, but a vivid panorama of what is happening 
in Denmark. How the play would look without its epic dimensions was 
demonstrated on Broadway this season in Cue for Passion by Elmer 
Rice. The locale was modern California but the action was patterned 
on Shakespeare’s drama. What emerged was a family melodrama with 
a neurotic young man as its central figure. Had Rice offered a parallel 
to the Danish court—perhaps the entourage of an American tycoon— 
he might have retained some of the mastery of the original. 

Neither Piscator nor Brecht, however, could remain satisfied with 
the adolescent nose-thumbings of the Dadaists. They were men with 
social vision and a sense of social responsibility—qualities which were 
intensified and disciplined by the German military defeat and the 
economic chaos which followed it. The ironic mood persisted, but it 
began to have an accompaniment of social and political insight. 

In 1927 the production, in Berlin, of Piscator’s The Good Soldier 
Schweik was a landmark in theatre history. Derived from the novel of 
the same name by Jaroslav Hacek, Schweik recounted the adventures 
of a sly peasant soldier, a Czech conscript who encountered all the 
horrors of the World War, including its hopelessly snarled red tape. 
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Under the direction of Piscator, Schweik became an unprecedented 
stage experience. Two treadmills, parallel with the footlights, formed 
the depth of the stage, bringing scraps of settings on and off. Behind 
the treadmills a translucent projection screen was provided for the 
anti-militarist animated cartoons of George Grosz and for movie se- 
quences showing the road which Schweik traveled on his famous 
march to Budweis. The effect was bewildering to audiences accus- 
tomed to Naturalistic, facsimile stage productions—or even to the 
Theatricalism of Max Reinhardt or the Expressionism of Leopold Jess- 
ner. There was a new dimension here—that of a widening world. 

Schweik was followed in 1928 by a production equally memorable, 
The Threepenny Opera by Bertolt Brecht, with music by Kurt Weill. 
Using John Gay’s 18th Century The Beggar's Opera as a basis, Brecht 
created his own highly individual version, transferring the action to 
Victorian England and featuring two unlovely specimens of private 
enterprise, the gangster MacHeath and the monopolist of the begging- 
and-thieving industry, Peachum. With the aid of Weill’s haunting 
music, The Threepenny Opera wryly inspected the connivance of 
criminals and police. Still more, it made of the London underworld a 
grotesque mirror-image of the “respectable” world of pious platitudes 
and cut-throat business methods. The staging of this comedy was as 
surprising as that of Schweik. A pipe organ outlined in electric lights 
was the background; there was a small orchestra in the middle of the 
stage; the scenery was fragmentary; and two projection screens, one at 
either side of the stage, displayed explanatory titles and illustrations. 

These innovations in staging could have been mistaken for brilliant 
novelties or whimsical tricks, but actually they were serious elements 
of Epic staging. To understand their purpose it is necessary to question 
every one of our currently-held beliefs concerning the theatre. 

To ask, “What is the purpose of theatre?” is to receive the ready 
answer: “Catharsis, the purgation of the emotions of the spectator.” 
This quotation from Aristotle has become by now almost automatic. 
However, the purgation theory was not the only one advanced by 
Aristotle. This extraordinary drama critic of ancient Greece also pro- 
posed the theory of anagnorisis, or “recognition,” meaning a change 
from ignorance to knowledge. But, oddly, anagnorisis has been for- 
gotten while catharsis is everywhere remembered and taught. 

Aristotle also distinguished between tragic and epic poetry, denot- 
ing the latter as having the power to “extend its magnitude.” And 
Goethe said: “The epic poem gives us man working outside of and 
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beyond himself: Battles, wanderings, enterprises of all kinds . . . Tra- 
gedy gives us man thrown in upon himself, and the actions of genuine 
tragedy therefore stand in need of but little space.” The movie com- 
panies make the same distinction: A film “epic” is one in which the 
events, usually historical, take precedence over the “love-interest,” if 
any; as for instance in The Bridge on the River Kwai, He Who Must 
Die, and A Night to Remember, or, in the field of comedy, Around the 
World in Eighty Days or The Captain of Koepenik. 

Epic drama emphasizes anagnorisis more than catharsis. Brecht, who 
called his dramas “learning-plays” without apology, felt no need for an 
over-powering emotional content. It is impossible, in fact, to have the 
same degree of emotional empathy for the figures of Epic drama as for 
those of domestic or personal tragedy. No matter how much we feel 
with any individual in an epic, the majestic sweep of events inhibits 
our rejoicing or grieving too much over an individual fate. Thus, no 
matter how greatly we may sympathize with John Proctor in Miller's 
The Crucible, our interest in his fate is subordinate to our interest in 
the fate of the whole Salem community. Brendan Behan’s The Quare 
Fellow is a step still farther away from tragedy toward epic: audience 
interest is in the spreading degradation of prison life as the condemned 





man goes to his doom; there is scarcely any focus of personal tragedy. 
We sense the dilemma of the keeper, Regan; we are shocked at the 
lifer’s attempt to hang himself, but that is all; we do not even see the 


man who is going to be “topped. 

There is no hard and fast line, of course, between what is Epic and 
what is not Epic. Any play which gives us information beyond the 
immediate data on a family struggle or a personal complex is Epic to 
that extent, and some contemporary writers are doing it to a greater 
or lesser degree. Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie is far more 
epic than Camino Real; T.S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral is epic 
compared with The Cocktail Party; Clifford Odets’ Awake and Sing, 
even with its strong admixture of lyricism, is epic compared with his 
Paradise Lost or The Flowering Peach. 

However, a dramatist who attempts an epic theme while concen- 
trating emotionally upon individual characters is bound to cheapen his 
work. Instead of insight he will arrive at pathos, which Miller calls 
“that shield against ultimate dramatic effect, that counterfeit of mean- 
ing.” 

This does not mean the dramatis personae of an epic must be face- 
less, two-dimensional figures or that they must not encounter their 
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share of weal and woe. Brecht’s Mother Courage and Her Children 
(1948), perhaps the greatest drama our century has yet produced, 
presents the market woman, Anna Fierling, at the center of events of 
the conflict between Protestantism and the Catholic counter-refor- 
mation, the Thirty Years’ War, which devastated Europe in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Mother Courage follows the armies 
of Charles X of Sweden in her market wagon, struggling to make a 
living for herself and her three children. She meets with endless ad- 
ventures and loses all three children. In the end the war is too much 
for her, and we see her pulling her wagon through the falling snow 
with the fifes and drums of marching regiments in the distance and the 
war still far from its end. 

When the play was first produced in Zurich, the Swiss reviewers 
spoke feelingly of “the Niobe tragedy of Mother Courage.” (Niobe is 
the Greek mother whose children were slain by the gods as punish- 
ment for maternal pride.) Brecht—“warned,” as he said, by their re- 
views—proceeded to cut out anything that would allow the play to be 
interpreted a la Niobe. It was not his intention to write a tragedy 
which would cause matinee-goers to weep into their handkerchiefs. 
Rather, he meant to strike home the conclusion that “war does not 
profit the common man.” The tragedy of Mother Courage is but one 
part of an epic story of ruinous conflict in which a whole continent is 
delivered up to fire and sword. 

Similarly Friedrich Durrenmatt’s The Visit (1956) concerns the de- 
struction of the grocer, Anton Schill, who is murdered by his towns- 
folk so they can collect a reward from the woman, now a billionairess, 
whom Schill once betrayed. We feel strongly for Schill—he has long 
since atoned for his vileness—yet there is no great catharsis over his 
fate. It is the march of ironic events in the town rather than the 
tragedy of any one individual that moves us. 

The creation of empathy, the drawing-in of the audience, is one of 
the first tasks of the family dramatist, but for Brecht this could well 
cloud intelligence. He distrusted the well-made play with its mounting 
suspense and shattering climax. It struck him as a means of “putting 
across’ meretricious or trivial ideas. He invariably used the chronicle 
form, letting his plays reach a climax as the result of accumulated 
weight of experience rather than artificially-induced anxiety. (I have 
never agreed with his wide condemnation of the well-made play. I see 
no reason why a good theme should not be as well organized as a bad 
one. In fact, in his individual scenes, Brecht made full use of suspense 
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and climax even if he avoided tight construction as a whole. ) 

His ideal spectator was der rauchende Mann—the man who smokes 
and ponders in a relaxed mood on the doers and doings in the play. 
He must think and feel, he must ask himself whether he agrees or dis- 
agrees with the behavior of the stage characters, he must consider 
whether they have any alternatives of behavior. He must not sit on 
the edge of his seat chewing his nails. Brecht often distracted from the 
play by tacking up philosophical quotations around the proscenium. 
He liked also to project subtitles onto screens at either side of the stage 
or above the actors’ heads or onto the low draw-curtains, which he 
used during scene shifts. These projections, often accompanied by 
graphic illustrations, put a brake on any tendency the audience might 
have to let the suspense of the play run away with them. 

Technically our present-day theatre relies on the doctrine of synthe- 
sis first formulated by Richard Wagner. It was Wagner's belief that 
all the elements of staging—acting, music, dance, settings, lighting— 
must be so thoroughly fused and integrated as to present a single, 
magical impression in order to entrance the audience. Brecht met this 
credo head-on: “This childish magic is exactly what enables trash to be 
sold to the public.” He demanded that all the stage elements be given 
back their autonomy. In principle, he argued, a stage performance 
does not differ in any way from a scientific lecture. Just as a laboratory 
technician states what he intends to prove and then proceeds to carry 
out a clearly-defined test, using whatever instruments, chemicals and 
retorts are necessary, so the Epic dramatist defines his theme and goes 
on to demonstrate it, using the stage elements as they become neces- 
sary. 

Today's stage performances usually separate the play from its audi- 
ence. Actors and settings are inside a framed picture, in a magic at- 
mosphere cut off from the spectator. The Epic stage, like that of the 
Theatricalists, is a platform stage. Epic views the performance as a 
ceremony or ritual shared by players and public. The actors are in the 
same room as the audience and the relationship between players and 
spectators is as immediate and direct as at a football game, a church 
ceremony or a lecture-demonstration. 

But Epic goes far beyond Theatricalism in its emphasis on the 
objective realities of staging. The utilitarian quality of Epic is most 
evident, perhaps, in its stage settings. The cyclorama, or sky drop, 
with its suggestions of atmosphere and infinite space, does not exist 
in Epic productions. Neither does the atmospheric, pseudo-real set- 
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ting. Instead the designer makes use of pieces of setting-doors, win- 
dows, sections of wall—whatever is necessary for the actors’ purpose. 
And the stage lighting does not pretend to be sunlight or moonlight. It 
is simply stage lighting used to illuminate the actors or, at most, color 
a mood, as when a pink glow illuminates the visiting Chinese gods in 
Brecht's The Good Woman of Setzuan. 

This is not to say that Epic, scenically, is bare, scrappy, and disor- 
derly. Epic scene design is as rich and well-organized as any Naturalis- 
tic or Theatricalist designs—and usually more dynamic. Teo Otto, who 
designed the settings for The Visit and Mother Courage, works in a 
fluid style with vignettes of scenery; and Caspar Neher, the designer of 
the original Threepenny Opera production, is a dynamic and inventive 
artist. The principles of Epic design can be seen in a Broadway 
play like the Teahouse of the August Moon in which an entire tea- 
house is built on stage in view of the audience, or in most Broadway 
musicals when fragments of settings are pushed on stage in front of 
painted backdrops. 

The contemporary stage itself, Piscator contends, is far out of date 
for Epic drama. He sees no reason why the machinery of the modern 
stage should not be as efficient as that of a modern factory. It should 
be able to shift the most complex setting quickly and with a flexi- 
bility of lighting as yet unknown. Nor should the stage necessarily re- 
main at the end of the auditorium. Walter Gropius designed a play- 
house for Piscator that contained a revolving auditorium, an adjustable 
procenium, and other innovations as yet unrealized. 

I do not propose to consider here all the aspects of Epic production— 
the treatment of costumes, songs, music or dance, but something 
should be said about the Epic point of view in acting. Epic acting is 
not Naturalistic, Romantic or Freudian. It is classic in tradition, mean- 
ing that it does not necessarily require portrayal of the “inner life” 
or the previous history of the stage characters. Not that the Epic actor 
rejects this part of his role. It may be useful to him. But the over- 
whelming emphasis is on the character's overt behavior, which should 
be fully self-explained on the stage. What the character thinks, what 
he feels, are non-existent for the audience, which can judge only by 
what the character does. Epic does not negate Stanislavski; it goes 
beyond Stanislavski. 

Stanislavski asks the actor to “creep into the skin and body” of the 
character. Brecht disowns this magic feat. Instead the actor is required 
to imitate the character while adding his own comment. And where 
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Stanislavski stresses the feelings, thoughts and history of the dramatic 
character, Brecht emphasizes the strategy and tactics of the character. 
Such differences in formulation may seem like hair-splitting to the lay- 
man, but they add up to vital distinctions for the actor on stage. 
Under the guidance of the playwright Bertolt Brecht and the di- 
rector Erwin Piscator, this stage form known as Epic Theatre has 
challenged all the currently accepted rules of theatre and brought for- 
ward new methods of production. However, Epic does not look upon 
the use of projections, movie sequences, loudspeaker comments, frag- 
mentary scenery, or scene-curtains on a wire as indubitable signs of 
progress. These are personal trademarks of Brecht and Piscator— 
primitive Epic forms. What is more important is Epic as a re-evalu- 
ation of theatre. Epic is leading the way toward a larger theatre. That 
goal will not be reached tomorrow or the day after, but it is essential 
to work toward it. As Arthur Miller has said, our theatre cannot con- 
tinue to view the world as if it were “the size of a man’s abdomen.” 





Author of a classic study of modern stage technique, New Theatres for Old, Mordecai 
Gorelik is one of America’s leading stage and film designers. (Among the settings designed 
by him were the Group Theatre’s Success Story, Men in White and Thunder Rock; Arthur 
Miller’s All My Sons; Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy and The Flowing Peach; and Michael Gazzo’s 
A Hatful of Rain.) Mr. Gorelik has twice carried out extensive theatre research in Europe, on 
grants by the Guggenheim and Rockefeller Foundations. He has directed as well as designed 
stage productions, and has taught at the Universities of Toledo and Hawaii, Biarritz American 
University, Pratt Institute, the New School for Social Research, the American Academy of 
Dramatic Art and the Cornish School, and has lectured at universities and dramatic schools 
both here and abroad. He writes frequently for Theatre Arts Magazine and has contributed 
articles on staging to the Encyclopedia Americana, Collier’s Encyclopedia and the new edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. His interest in Epic Theatre dates back to his translation of 
Brecht’s Notes on the Threepenny Opera in 1937. 





John Updike 


WHAT IS A RHYME ?* 


(T. S. Eliot, with Customary Equanimity, 
Confronts Mother Goose) 


I do not know whether all childhoods are painful. My own, or that 
drastically edited set of snapshots which is all that remains to me of 
my own, did (or does) not seem especially so. There is, for example, 
a beard, attached to one of my grandmother's brothers and perhaps 
more spade-shaped than not, the contemplation of which seldom 
failed to inspire me as a child with an indeterminate ‘enthusiasm’: any 
attempt on my part further to particularize this emotion would no 
more serve my present purpose than an attempt by Shakespeare to 
acquaint his Elizabethan audience with the details of Othello’s fas- 
cinating travels as thoroughly as Desdemona had been acquainted 
with them would have served his dramatic, and different, purpose. 
It is enough, I think, to be aware that such ‘enthusiasm’ somewhere 
exists. To allay the suspicion that by invoking the shade of my great- 
uncle’s beard and whatever attendant ectoplasm, inops inhumataque, 
its wake includes, I have so far abused your hospitality as to appoint 
you my partners in the type of séance that is best conducted, if at all, 
in the privacy of one’s flat, it should at the outset be made clear that 
as I understand the question “What is a rhyme?’ (and the most zealous 
attempt to provide answers is necessarily stopped short, like Virgil at 
the rim of Paradise, at the limits of one’s comprehension of what has 


*An address delivered before the Fifth Form of the High Wycombe Episcopal Academy in 
1952 and subsequently developed for delivery before a polylingual audience in Prague in 1954. 
It was published in the trimonthly magazine quarto and issued in hard covers under the title 
The Uses of Assonance. 
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been asked), it is to an extent inseparable from another: “What is a 
child?’ I as well wish to affirm that it is not part of my purpose to 
inspect all dictionary senses of the word ‘rhyme, or to decide for once 
and all if ‘fade’ rhymes with ‘said, or ‘said’ with ‘hedge.’ The vexing 
issue of genres we shall also skirt. It shall be assumed that a riddle, 
however ingenious, is not a ‘rhyme, and neither is an epic, even one 
which jingles—as does, to my ear, The Curse of Kehema. 

When we reread such lines as 

Diddlty, diddity, dumpty, 

The cat ran up the plum tree,’ 
we must inquire of ourselves not only “What is our response?’ but also 
‘Is it right to respond in such a way?’ For the responses of a child are 
not those of a mature person. You will readily perceive that I have 
presupposed something which more properly might be phrased as yet 
another question: “Were “rhymes” in fact composed for “children”? 
Here we discover, with mixed apprehension and delight, that we have 
placed at least the forepart of one foot into the bustling and com- 
forting realm of textual scholarship, whose inhabitants produce a 
highly valuable form of literary baggage which I have previously 
determined, however, to make this trip without. For our purpose I 
believe it is sufficient to say that if ‘rhymes’ are not intended for 
‘children,’ they appear to be failures, whose only interest for the adult 
can lie in somewhat morbid concern with how far such efforts are situ- 
ated beyond the pale of those canons of judgment which—by their 
subdivision as well as in their advocacy—have shaped the European, 
that is to say, the Christian, tradition. 

I confess that when I come upon lines such as those quoted my 
reaction is not merely one of disappointment but one of astonishment, 
that such a couplet has found its way into print, and found its way so 
often. Nor does it seem that the Mother Goose ‘rhymes’ (that Eliza- 
beth Goose is the actual author of all rhymes is of course as dangerous 
an assumption as any assumption about the Anacreontea) belong in 
that species of composition that makes its effect by bulk. Lord Byron 
and spaghetti are two examples. Read in continuo, ‘rhymes’ produce a 
baffling impression of ups and downs, heedless spillings, petty chores 
indifferently performed, and of little maids and naughty boys who 
though present in large numbers quite fail to achieve any sort of 


1] have used for this and following quotations the Frederick Warne and Company (London) 
edition. Neither authoritative nor complete, and furnished with illustrations by Miss Kate Green- 
away that invariably afford me a shudder, the book was the nearest to hand. 
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union, carnal or conversational, of which we might approve. This is 
not to deny that there are pretty’ (though far from transcendent) 
touches: I offer 
All around the green gravel, 
The grass grows so green, 
where the repeition of ‘green’ invites us to share in the difficulty the 
poet had in grasping the concept of the color. We should perhaps be- 
ware, however, of extending forbearance—Dante’s amore—so indis- 
criminately that it becomes, by the laws of diffusion, as devoid of true 
virtue—Virgil’s virtus—as the Deity fitfully visible in the tracts of the 
Theosophical Societies, or as the eventual universe presented for our 
consideration by students of thermodynamics. It is our duty, if Western 
civilization is in any sense to linger on, to differentiate between the 
excellent, the second-rate, and the fake. These lines do not seem to me 
to be fake; but they fail to be so, I would suggest, by default. In their 
presence we experience not even that fear of being hoodwinked which 
is the least with which verse can enrich our lives: rather, we seem to 
stand on the edge of a Limbo where 
secondo che per ascoltare, 
non avea pianto mai che di sospiri 
che [aura eterna facevan tremare. 

Here I wish to make explicit what in the preceding paragraph I 
permitted to remain implicit. If we are to consider a rhyme a variety 
of poetry which appeals to a child, this substantially affects our defi- 
nition of ‘child. And when we suppose a ‘child’ is ‘that which enjoys 
rhymes, we run the risk of correction by experts. If I may bid you to 
trespass with me into an area where I myself never venture unless 
thoroughly disguised as a deferential amateur, I recommend on this 
point Le réel et Timaginaire dans le jeu de lenfant, by that tireless 
researcher Jean Chateau; also Fritz Kunkel’s helpful Jugendcharakter- 
kunde. To resort to terms more suited to our concerns, a child is a 
creature fated, in time and under Providence, to appreciate Virgil, 
Dante, and Shakespeare. But 

All around the green gravel, 

The grass grows so green 
would lead, insofar as it led anywhere, toward the ‘simplistic’ poems 
of Wordsworth, a very great poet indeed, if ‘great’ means anything at 
all (which Mr. A. J. Ayer tells us it may not), but one vigorous appre- 


2As to ‘prettiness,” I can only recommend the reader to conceive of a sunflower seed 
placed next to Wren’s original designs for the Cathedral of St. Paul. 
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ciation of whom, I would suggest, is somewhat peripheral to what 
seems to me to be (and perhaps here I perform a pratfall while grimly 
clutching a goat-bladder depleted of wind) human responsibility. 
Indeed the question is real, whether Wordsworth or John Cleveland 
has more just claims upon our attention at this moment of history; 
certainly Cleveland, though the smaller poet, was the larger man. In 
short, ‘rhymes’ answer less the needs of the child, which are articulate 
and distinct, than the inchoate needs of the parent who is compelled 
to purchase ‘books for children.’ The nature of the compulsion and the 
definition of ‘parent’ are in themselves likely topics for another study, 
which I hope some one else will pursue. It would be beyond the terms 
of my programme as announced to suggest anything further than that 
both are products of the unfortunate fragmentation of sensibility which 
occurred, as near as we can tell (in leafing through old magazines I 
have been puzzled to discover that the critic who most firmly fixed the 
chronology was, apparently, myself), somewhere within the dotage of 
Andrew Marvell; and that in the one consists the penitential rock 
borne by the other, who, his gaze welded to his feet, must travel for 
many years the circuit of barren terraces: 
Cosi a sé e noi buona ramogna 
quellombre orando, andavan sotto 
il pondo, 


simile a quel che tal volta si sogna, 
disparmente angosciate tutte a tondo 
e lasse su per la prima cornice, 


purgando la caligine del mondo. 


John Updike was born in Shillington, Pa. in 1932, went to Harvard, spent a year at an 
English art school on a fellowship, worked for nearly two years as a staff member of The New 
Yorker, and now lives in Ipswich, Mass. with his wife and two children. Previously noted for 
his poems, light verse, and short stories, Updike’s first novel, The Poorhouse Fair, was pub- 
lished in January by Alfred A. Knopf. 
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Seven CHILDREN 


David's eyes held his mind's reins so no thought stampeded. 

Michael Dean gave his urine to secret agents and never 
washed his hands. 

Virginia was alone among us all, the baggage car of her 
mother's care. 

And Johanna was a sea that never conferred with anyone. 


Where are you now, children? Rendered visible, I expect; 
Wearing tight shoes, run over by a hundred trucks; 
Terrifyingly suspect of planting aphis on your parent's roses. 


Albert, you leaped off conversation’s cliff and never did come back 

Whereas you, Lynn, were the overtrained athlete of your mother's 
tongue. 

And John—I remember you too—whose feigned deafness 

Was all you had your mother could not bathe; 

Your private mafia was the pants you filled from day to day .. . 


To the mass-produced adult all children look homemade. 

And so they are, who have not yet learned to do anything 
on credit 

The world is whatever they pick up off the ground. 

We, who swallow our duties like medicine 

Our salutes are always on time. 


April, fifty six. Children, the future's good if you endure. 
Do not shave off those sweet mustaches. 








Narsph 


To everything she has a hunchbacked response. 
She looks like something spoiled in the darkroom; 
She inhabits dresses rather than wears them. 


Seven times today she washed her hands. 
She embarrasses the blackboards. 


Mother arrives, parachuting in from the society page. 
Her soup kitchens, she proclaims, are at our disposal; 
But the charity closest to her heart (she insists ) is her pet child. 


You alms-giver, there is nothing non-profit about you, 
Your breasts are selfish with milk. 
This child was a hobby of your bedclothes, a little 


memorial to an expensive perfume. 


—Go, go wash your hands, Marsha! 
You little unaddressed envelope. 








bob AXD JANCU 


Bob, toothless and shy, 

His eyes threading a needle; 

Lance, listening to no one but his friend's impaired speech. 
Arms entwined, they'd hike through every response, 
Riding the rails of their own jokes. 


The world’s an old horror movie, boys, 

Where youl pay for every inch to be yourself. 
The ne‘erdowells who pray on credit, 

The jinglers who don inhibition’s cap and bells, 
The anteaters whose offers have pimples on them, 
In times to come will all be your teachers. Learn from them. 


Recall this affection when you are old and most humane, 
And be proud. It was love that made you good. 

And as for brotherhood 

Tell Man, Bob and Lance, what he must do: 

Be his own highest bidder. 





We have all been sent invitations to keep you clean, 
You little dirty table-companion. 

Neglected, on relief since you were born, 

You are the test tube of our school. 

In a moment of reckless grace we let you in. 

To thank us you flushed all our toilets. 


Not a day passes that you do not ascend in that fiery balloon 
To empty yourself on our heads. 

Our love is your receptacle. 

Ears, nose, throat; doctor squints at you like a bag of nails. 


Helpless mother is a pincushion, mewing in our face; 
Father: a shellacked cigar with punched out eyes; 
And the social worker is one of those intellectuals 
Who sicks her mouth upon you like a dog. 
—Masturbate, Ronnie. 

The only facility here for you is a Band-Aid. 








DORIS 


Hair tufted with a ribbon, 

Eyes filled with underweight expressions. 
Discovered her in my class one day 
Stuck, like a piece of dirt, 

To the bottom of my shoe. 


She, one of too many children I know 

So politely mangled it makes me mournful to teach; 

Sexless, glassy, a tuneless little sample for the 
kodak (“say cheese” ) 

Retiring more and more into her skin eruptions. 


Today, sent to me in a peacock dress, 

She will not paint but remains in a corner. 
Crushed looking, she sits: a pack animal; 
Bowed down under that most terrible burden: 
A mother’s ribbon. 


SON 


Her black bangs are better for her than any cereal; 
Exquisitely frame the independent votes of her eyes. 
Teacher must climb a stepladder to her answer 

And only then to find a horse of delicious anticipation. 
Sonya, your tongue frequents a grassy meadow. 
Unique child, this ball’s a superfluity; 

You laugh in your throat as you throw it to me. 








GREGG 


Gregg, you cork, speck of a great saint, I wish all your exits well. 

The world’s cold entertainment without you. 

Never a detractor or an amuser, but a solid occupant of the actual, 

What you gave me never graced your mind. 

Modesty was your grandfather. 

If indeed, you were a child, you were better than all the candy 
offered me, 

Better than the apples because, Gregg, you were the bite itself. 


A child like you is a clearing, the era's arable land; 
Such a man that even your failures will find employment. 
Gregg, there’s no paper pleasure worth the thing you are. 


Poens BY STANLEY Kiesel 
J-USTRATIONS By BARNEY WAN 





Leonard Wolf 


WHY DO YOU RUN? 


Why do you run, still poor, 
Through the world? 

You will never eat as well as here. 
You will never drink as well as here. 
You will be dry here. 

You will be warm here. 

You will be well dressed here. 


Don't run through the world, child. 
Be still. 
Rest. 


I must go. 

I will go. 

Your bread is well baked. 

Your butter is sweet. 

Your house is indeed warm. 

And I believe you that it rains rarely here 
(No more than twice a season ) 

And when I look around the house I see 
How everything here is in good taste. 
Cozy. 


Only your eyes, 

Calm, grey, : 

And cold as the two first stars of the evening 
Look at me, 


And I have already 
Bought my ticket. 





MEMORIAL TO MY FATHER 


Our dialogue could not be ended by his death. Death was a mo- 
ment, a mismanaged sordid moment as I suppose it always must be, 
with its technical terms, its petty arrangements, its pathos, sentimen- 
tality, bewilderment, unreality, gabble gabble about a core of silence, 
a moment followed only by a sense of emptiness and the expectation 
of an answer that persistently was not made. But the dialogue con- 
tinued. It continued within me. And now four years after my father's 
death, I begin to understand what Tocqueville meant when he said 
that it is easier to quarrel with the generation that has gone before 
than not to resemble it, I begin to understand Proust’s mother carry- 
ing her copy of Mme. de Sévigné with her everywhere after his 
grandmother's death and her letters full of “Your grandmother would 
have said . . . ” I begin to understand that children come to resemble 
their parents neither by accident nor by heredity but with a purpose; 
that it is not a resemblance at all but a willful imitation, more or less 
successful, whose object is the re-creation of the partner in the dia- 
logue that has been broken off. Only to the extent that I am like my 
father can I know what his response would be to all that I would bring 
to him if he were still alive. And so I find myself become like him— 
even unto petty things that once annoyed me and now crop up in my 
speech, my habits, my thoughts. The dialogue has its own vitality, its 
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own exigencies to which I must bow, becoming both of its partici- 
pants. 

Of course I score more points these days, more than I ever did when 
he was alive. My arguments become much more reasonable and much 
more effective as time goes on, or so it seems. The whole thing has the 
nightmare quality of a rehash of all the things you should have said 
in a conversation that is past, but even making allowance for that there 
are still occasions when it honestly seems to me that he admits I'm 
right. But only once in a while, and then only because I know some- 
what more about what has happened to the world in the last few 
years than he. His main fortress is untouched, his main defenses firm 
as ever. He has somehow managed to concede only those instances 
which weakened rather than supported his main positions. 

Even so, how unfair the whole situation is to my father, how unjust! 
My father above all who always insisted on seeing two sides to every 
question, especially those questions about which he felt most strongly. 
(I don’t think he could have ever believed anything strongly unless he 
had first seen another side.) How unfair also that I should write about 
him, I who knew him less than half his life, who cannot escape the 
distorted viewpoint inherent in the fact of being his son. Parents are 
ineradicably mythological to a child—gods and demons—just as child- 
ren are inevitably the heroes of a golden age to parents. Can two 
people separated by the bond of being parent and child ever see each 
other as they really are? Can they ever communicate anything of the 
truth of each other to someone else, anything but their overwhelming, 
intensely personal, particular experience? 

My father was often reserved, never what is called sincere, expres- 
sive (and warm). He cared more for communication than for com- 
munion. And his conception of communication was a narrow 18th 
century rationalist conception that trusted only clarity, order, diction- 
ary definitions, proper words in proper places. My father did not like 
to have to read between the lines. He tended to be suspicious of any- 
thing that used style, empathy, emotion to say what it had to say. Poéte 
et non honnéte homme. The poetic was too inherently ambiguous for 
him to feel comfortable with it. He confessed to a total insensitivity to 
any music except for tunes that went with significant words. And yet 
his own ambiguous, indefinable, personal music got communicated 
anyway. 

A child’s body grows fairly automatically, tending toward a pre- 
established pattern. A child’s mind is a sponge that soaks up every- 
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thing around to make an impossible hodgepodge it will spend years 
trying to straighten out. But the self forms itself by pounding against 
whatever it finds at hand until it has got a shape. The parent who tries 
to mold his child into some hoped-for form is bound to fail, not only 
because the child will mold himself, but also because the child will 
take this very attempt to form and use it as one of the things he butts 
himself against. The role that awaits a parent from the moment he 
takes it upon himself to conceive a child is that of punching bag, and 
he will perform it best if like a punching bag he first gives way, then 
springs back. It is not easy to do. My father did it as well as I have 
ever known it done, and with the best grace possible. There was never 
an occasion on which he did not stretch his limits of what he con- 
sidered tolerable, what he considered possibly valid, as far as they 
would go, while always making clear exactly how he felt. This was 
sometimes immensely frustrating to me, because whatever the issue at 
hand one of my hidden purposes was always to be intolerable, to go 
beyond the limits of what was possibly valid, to find some region I 
could possess exclusively myself. But as there was no new idea I 
learned from a friend or a book that he was not willing to argue, there 
were few that I did not bring home to see what shape they would take 
in relation to him. 

The day when, in the course of one of these encounters, I insisted 
that decency is not enough I knew that I had found something central 
to myself. And when my father answered why isn't it enough? I knew 
that something of the essence of the process that had made me what- 
ever I was had been defined. That question—why isn't it enough?— 
defined as well as it ever would be defined the limit I had set my 
heart on getting past. 

My father was fundamentally a decent and a tolerant man. I know 
because I experienced his decency in the extreme situation of being his 
child. Suffice it to say that I cannot remember a time when my father 
did not accord me the same respect he accorded strangers. My father 
taught me responsibility not by making speeches or assigning tasks 
but by considering me responsible, and he considered me responsible 
and accorded me respect not because of pedagogic principles but be- 
cause he felt that as a human being (even if I was his child) I was 
responsible and worthy of respect. My father was a fundamentally 
decent and tolerant man in a century crowded with abomination and 
intolerance. There was nothing false or empty about his decency. It 
was not a pose, not self-righteousness, not social conformity, not that 
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most subtle cheat, a virtue treasured as a blank check on heaven. He 
would have been incapable of not being decent if he were going to be 
hanged for it, or sent to hell for it. 

For this I had and have nothing but admiration. But my father was 
satisfied that this decency combined with (for example) being a 
breadwinner, a father, a citizen, was a full time job and sufficient unto 
itself. I think he would have agreed with Montaigne that “The most 
beautiful lives are those which conform to the model of common hu- 
manity, with order, but with nothing wonderful or extravagant.” With 
this I could not go along. It seemed and still seems to me a view of 
life that has much to recommend it but which ultimately is stifling, 
oppressive, pessimistic in a way that I refused to be, and so inhuman 
as to be rarely practical. And all we had to say to each other sooner or 
later got around to this. 

I have stuck to my belief in my side of the argument, and my father 
until the day he died stuck to his. I have since moved closer to him in 
that I now think that decency, even unaccompanied by something 
more, is a far more precious thing than I thought it then. But that is 
only because I have come to feel that there are far fewer decent 
people in the world than he so generously thought there were. 

The generously is not meant as a compliment. The great mystery of 
my father’s life for me was his tolerance of the mediocre. Tolerance is 
not quite the right word—something stronger, more aggressive that 
meant the same thing would be better. “If you cant find anything 
nice to say about someone don’t say anything at all!"—this familiar 
dictum extended to any criticism, no matter how just or how trivial. 
My father had a large circle of friends, most of whom he had known 
for many years. Also many business acquaintances. In the barrel were 
some fairly rotten apples. But you could not call a rotten apple a 
rotten apple in my father’s presence. This ban on name-calling ex- 
tended even beyond the circle of those he knew. Almost anything that 
might have been libel if printed in the public press (and much that 
would not have been libel) was forbidden in our family conversation. 
You could believe a Congressman had wrong opinions, but not that he 
took bribes. You could believe that a newspaper distorted facts, but 
not that it did it deliberately. You could believe a family quarrel was 
an unfortunate misunderstanding, but not that it arose from malice or 
envy. It was as if everything my father believed in—decency, the 
family, the United States—would be undermined if one of his friends 
was unfaithful, one acquaintance unscrupulous, one politician corrupt. 
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I am periodically reminded of this attitude of my father’s by the 
editorials in the New York Times which never fail to remind us that if 
the schools have some faults, on the whole they are doing a good job, 
that if some American youth are delinquent, most of them are good 
clean kids, that if some Southern whites are extremists, most of them 
believe in law and order, etc. Also by the Times’ habit of hiding gang 
killings or sex crimes in the musty obscurity of its back pages while 
publishing the results of the national spelling bee and other cozy bits 
of information on page one. Also by its curiously prudish and shut- 
eyed slogan, “All the news that’s fit to print.” (What will they do the 
day when none of it is?) This sometimes makes me wonder if my real 
quarrel with my father was not one of facts rather than principles. I 
too am a faithful reader of the Times (front and back pages) and it 
seems to me that most Americans cannot be described as good clean 
kids, that the schools are rotten inside and out, that if Southern whites 
believed in the law they would enforce it, etc.—in short that the 
United States has arrived at that moment of outward splendor and 
inner decadence which augurs well for the arts and ill for everything 
else, so that all discussion as to whether decency is enough may be 
academic, even pathetic, with even minimal decency fast ceasing to 
exist. 

But I do not think the question is academic, because there is always 
the possibility that the reason decency is fast disappearing from our 
society (if, in fact, it ever really was widespread) is that it is a so- 
ciety that demands nothing more than decency. No society ever lives 
up to its ideals, and therefore, pragmatically, perhaps the ideals must 
be set pretty high if the result is to be even . . . decency. But now I 
suddenly hear my father object that the moment you start asking for 
something more than decency you will probably not get decency at 
all, that every one of the abominations of this and every other century 
has been committed in the name of some transcendent, fanatic ideal. 
I hear him remind me of things more than decency like the master 
race, the rising sun, the revolution, of Moslems and Hindus exterminat- 
ing each other during partition, of the Crusades, Inquisitions, religious 
wars Christianity inspired before it became too weak to move men to 
more than pharisaism. To which my only answer is that decent Ger- 
mans did not stop Hitler, decent Southerners find themselves mute and 
helpless; that you will not stop a man engaged in genocide and calling 
it a Crusade by asking him “Why isn't decency enough?”; that you 
will stop him only by proposing to him (and especially to those who 
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oppose him) a true Crusade that can be believed in even more ar- 
dently than the false. But my father shakes his head and says that the 
only way to stop him is to appeal to his reason, to his good sense, to 
teach him the endless task of living decently with himself and others. 

Why isn't decency enough? Because objectively, empirically, sta- 
tistically, it isn’t. Not for most of mankind. Decency sets up the attain- 
able good life as the goal, the measureable, limited rule of decent con- 
duct as the standard. And yet in the soul of every man is a desire for 
the unattainable, the unmeasurable, the unlimited. This desire decency 
(rightly) regards as the source of all evil, all destruction; and here 
arises the tension of decency, that tension of which I am always so 
much aware when I remember my father who had a calm exterior yet 
smoked a pack and a half of cigarettes a day. What does the no more 
than decent man (Why isn’t it enough?) do with that desire? He tames 
it. He takes the energy bound up in it and makes it flow in the narrow 
channels of the attainable good life. He ties a solid cord to the foot of 
the little bird that wants to take off for the stars and makes him pull 
his ox cart too. And that cord is the decent man’s attachment to and 
belief in a decent society. Here I find an explanation for my father’s 
tolerance of the mediocre, his touchiness at any fundamental criticism 
of his friends and acquaintances, of the United States, the middle 
class, etc. An attack on any of them was an attack on him. That was 
the tone of his reaction and that is what I think the truth of the matter 
was. His choice of decency as a goal, that fundamental choice that had 
determined the course of his whole life, was threatened in its inner- 
most mechanism by any such attack. Decency can be enough only in a 
society truly dedicated to decency. 

My father’s greatest admiration went to the men who had created 
the Anglo-Saxon ideal of a society dedicated to decency and to the 
men who continued to embody that ideal—Locke, John Stuart Mill, 
Jefferson, Washington, Madison, Lincoln, Wilson, O.W. Holmes Jr., 
Roosevelt, Churchill. He had been brought up on Shaw and Wells and 
on most things his opinions could best be described as Fabian So- 
cialist. A rainy day pastime in our house was reading the plays of 
Shaw aloud, prefaces, postfaces, notes and all. Not the later, Nietzs- 
chean, proto-fascist Shaw, but the early, reforming, good-natured 
plays, which are so typical of the sort of humor that appealed most to 
my father—Jerome K. Jerome, Gilbert and Sullivan, Lewis Carroll—a 
humor that extracts all the fun possible out of the surface absurdities 
of Anglo-Saxon life, suggests where there is room for improvement, 
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but never calls into question the basic warp and woof of its texture 
in the manner of a Swift or a Moliere. Like all those men he admired 
my father believed in the fundamental goodness of human nature, in 
the ultimate perfectibility or at least the long term amelioration of hu- 
man society. For all the amusement he derived from the attack on the 
belief in progress in the preface to “Caesar and Cleopatra,” I think my 
father fundamentally believed that the world was slowly getting 
better, that things like Nazism and its horrifying manifestations were 
aberrations of human nature, disturbing, upsetting aberrations, but 
nonetheless the exception, not the rule. After all he was an engineer, 
part of the world of modern science, the only world in which for 
several hundred years progress has been real and tangible. 

I do not want to exaggerate, I do not want to let my childhood im- 
pressions get the best of me. Every parent begins by giving his child 
a rosy view of the world about him. Perhaps my memory is only of 
that original deception. Perhaps it became something of a habit with 
him, perhaps his real views were more complex than those he ex- 
pressed to me. As for the deception, I am not resentful. I find myself 
practicing it on my own son. How can you help it? Even the most 
vicious child (and all children are more or less vicious) is innocent of 
the viciousness of others. He has time enough to learn the facts of life, 
the truly disturbing, truly terrifying facts of life. You hope that in the 
meantime a few natural virtues will take root, and so you are silent, 
even at the price of later being accused of hypocrisy. 

My father was not innocent. He knew there were evil-doers in the 
world. But he thought they were a minority. He once explained to me 
that he preferred to regard everyone he met as honest, kind, decent, 
rather than to take precautions against those who were not, and that 
he was willing to suffer whatever losses that attitude might occasion. 
He knew that decency had a price. His attitude of course is standard 
American, especially in small towns where the car, the house, the 
suitcase are left unlocked (but less and less so). As a practical princi- 
ple I agree too (and yet I lock my car, my room, my suitcase, even 
when in a small town). I agree above all in personal relations—not be- 
cause I think viciousness is rare, but because I think goodness is, and 
I would not wish to risk not recognizing a good man because I was 
too well guarded against the others. 

Perhaps that was my father’s attitude too. Perhaps he knew as well 
as any of us who have not personally experienced war or concentration 
camps that it is decency that is the unnatural aberration, not cruelty, 
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destruction, torture. I remember the amusement with which he read 
Candide. I remember also that for him (as for Voltaire) the lesson of 
that series of horrors was contained in the last sentence. And if this 
were a real discussion with my father instead of an internal dialogue 
in which I am forced to be both myself and him, I might go on to sug- 
gest that both good and evil are unnatural aberrations peculiar to 
humanity, that man is the animal with the screw loose in his head, that 
it is the same loose screw that is responsible for the spires of Chartres 
and the rack in the torture chamber, the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the slave trade, the production line and the gas chamber, 
the music of Bach and the hydrogen bomb; that in the face of this 
series of equations all of which I believe are true, decency is hardly 
possible at all and certainly not enough to live by. There are moments 
when the mechanism of internal dialogue breaks down and I am left 
alone, not beside a grave (I am not interested in the slum-like ceme- 
tery in Queens where he is buried) but in the void left by the absence 
of someone responsible for so much of myself and who is gone. 





My father and I once had a talk about Gandhi, about his application 
of the Christian doctrine of non-resistance to evil. I remember that my 
father claimed that Gandhi's experience proved more the unshakable 
decency of the English than the efficacy of Gandhi's satyagraha. “A 
hunger strike would have accomplished nothing in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp,” he said. “Put an SS man at the throttle of the locomotive 
non-violent demonstrators have lain down in front of, and the train 
will become a Juggernaught.” Gandhi's death at the hand of a Hindu 
fanatic only confirmed my father in this view. Remembering that con- 
versation now, I think I agree with him completely. Or almost com- 
pletely—because there is always the chance that with the SS man at 
the throttle of the locomotive the martyrs who would have died under 
its wheels would have made Gandhi's movement a hundred times more 
powerful than it was, and that in the end it was British decency that 
defeated Gandhi and not he it. 

What made and still makes my dialogue with my father keep mov- 
ing into the area of social and political questions when my argument 
with him is basically personal is that I have a guilty conscience about 
my social and political life (or lack of it) and I think that he ought to 
have had one too. I would be hard put to it to say just what one has 
to do to satisfy the demands of conscience—which is why mine is still 
guilty. But here too I do not think that decency (obeying the law, 
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voting intelligently, supporting worthy causes, writing an occasional 
letter to your congressman) is enough. I do not think that decency 
alone can do the job of saving what is good and getting rid of what is 
bad, I do not think that decency alone can provide the moral struc- 
ture and moral nourishment for even the most favored society. 

I am quite willing to agree with my father that decency is enough 
for a society to aspire to, to define a democracy as a society dedicated 
to making a decent life possible for everyone. I think, as he did, that 
any attempt to build a City of God or a Utopia on earth will result in 
despotism. I would add that the purpose of a society must be limited 
to decency if the individuals who compose it are to be free to go on to 
something more. But I think that they must go on; I think that decency 
and no more can easily turn into selfishness; that in the case of many 
of those my father would not hear an ill word spoken of decency had 
turned into selfishness; that when confronted with an evil, decent and 
no more than decent men are too inclined to say, “You can't hold me 
responsible!” and let it go at that (Little Rock, Algeria, etc.) I don't 
think it any accident that artists—not jurists—have been the conscience 
of Europe in the 20th century, that the only white voices in the South 
today who dare speak out against segregation have been religious 
voices. Decency is not enough because it consists essentially of no 
more than not doing evil. But evil does not need the help of decent 
men to grow; evil propagates itself and spreads like cancer until it 
runs into something more than decency that can push it back. 

But already I hear my father—or rather that voice of my father’s that 
remains within me—making objections. I hear him remind me that not 
every individual quest for more than decency is compatible with de- 
cency, that, for example, it is only certain religions that are willing to 
let the individual regard his relation to God as a private quest, or that 
the summit of Art was once proclaimed to be a man with a revolver at 
a street-corner shooting at random. Decency and decency alone re- 
mains the litmus test of the wholesomeness or noxiousness of every 
doctrine, and it is only in so far as a democracy is composed of indi- 
viduals who put decency first that it can tolerate the presence of others 
who are potentially willing to sacrifice decency (and democracy along 
with it) to something they consider more important. The continued 
existence of a society dedicated to decency is dependent on the num- 
ber of decent men who make it up. 

And then suddenly, listening to my memory, it seems to me I hear 
a note of something like idealism in his voice. But what idealism? Can 
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decency, simple decency, be idealistic? More than that, must it be 
idealistic? And if so, can my father have been speaking correctly when 
he qualified decency as “enough,” can an idealism ever be called 
“enough”? If the kind of decency I knew in my father is really idealis- 
tic, then many apparently decent men are not really decent, only self- 
ishly prudent, lazily law-abiding. But I suspect that that note of 
idealism I hear in my father’s voice is really something other than even 
an exhalted attachment to decency. I suspect it is really a belief in 
something more, a belief in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Preamble to the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, a belief in those 
18th century ideals of natural rights, human equality, human dignity 
that modern sociology and anthropology have made look a little 
dowdy and outmoded but which modern political science has not re- 
placed with anything better. (Ideals which, incidentally, have often 
been most ardently defended by men like Danton and Tom Paine who 
in many ways were not decent.) Was my father mistaken about him- 
self, was his real faith a faith in something other than decency, some- 
thing more than decency? Was what seemed to me his unjustified tol- 
erance of mediocrity not at all a consequence of his fundamental be- 
liefs but rather of his mistaken conception of what they were? The 
more I think about my father the more of a mystery he becomes to 
me, the less I feel I really knew him. I wish he were around now so 
we could have it out. 

My father was born in 1898 on the lower East Side of New York. 
When he was a child his family moved to the Bronx where he and 
they remained until the year after I was born when (thank God!) he 
moved back to Manhattan. His parents were recent emigrants from 
Cracow in Austrian Poland. His father was a watchmaker. When I 
knew him, years later, he looked like photos of the Kaiser. His mother 
was a lovely, reflective woman who apparently was never happy with 
her role of housewife and mother to a large family. My father once 
told me that it was characteristic of her to spread out newspapers for 
some household task, get engrossed in an article, and be found an 
hour later reading on the floor. I have some photographs of my father 
and his family when he was a child. He was a very serious looking 
boy at all ages. The only other thing I know about his childhood are a 
few too idyllic descriptions of the Bronx as it was then, full of farms 
and forests in place of the present dreariness. 

My father went to Stuyvesant High School as I did thirty years later, 
then to N.Y.U. where he studied mechanical engineering. He spent 
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part of 1918 in the army at Plattsburg and was discharged after the 
Armistice. He had several jobs I know nothing about, then worked for 
a few years with a small firm that eventually got absorbed by a large 
corporation for which he worked the rest of his life. He had little op- 
portunity for travel; he took a trip to the West when he was married 
in 1928, to Canada when he remarried in 1944, to Europe the year 
before he died. When he was in college or soon after, he became part 
of a large group of friends many of whom ten to fifteen years later 
married each other so that my aunts and uncles were all his friends 
before becoming his in-laws and his friends were all aunts and uncles 
to me. 

He was chronologically a member of the Lost Generation, but I 
suspect he was never very lost and never too much one of his gener- 
ation. His few remarks about speakeasys made them sound even duller 
than the average Third Avenue bar, which heaven knows is dull 
enough. He didn’t read Proust or Gide or Mann or even Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald, or Dos Passos until I brought them home from high school 
and college; even then they were much more foreign to his sensibility 
than H.G. Wells or Mark Twain. If he was characteristic of anything at 
all it must have been of some decent counter-tendency of American 
life that made little noise, has not been much written or talked about, 
but nonetheless was there all along. 

My father was well built, neither tall nor short, with delicate bones 
and skin, a fair complexion, gray-blue eyes and small, somewhat 
stubby hands and feet. All the time I knew him he had a good sized 
bald spot, although pictures of him as a young man show him with a 
healthy crop of hair, worn rather long. When I was a child he had a 
short bristly mustache which he later shaved off, mistakenly, I think, 
on the advice of friends who said it made him look old. The clothes of 
the Thirties with their narrow collars and lapels, vests and suspenders, 
suited him better than the sportier styles of the Forties and Fifties. 
(In almost every way he was better adapted to the exigencies of the 
Depression than to those of the Boom.) His fingertips had a reddish 
stain from the countless cigarettes he smoked. There was an aroma, 
partly of tobacco, partly purely personal, that is among my strongest 
childhood memories. I can recall with particular acuteness the smell 
of his hat and overcoat on winter evenings, a smell borne on a breath 
of chill air brought in from outside when, at six oclock after I had 
been at home all day with a cold, my father’s return was a sudden, 


joyous event. 
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My father’s life had a simplicity and regularity to it that was un- 
common without being extreme. (Nothing about him was extreme, not 
even moderation.) He rarely missed a day of work. He rose at the 
same hour every day, and preferred to go to bed at a reasonable hour 
every night. He did not dance or sing, and was happier with small 
groups of people than with large. He enjoyed walking and playing 
bridge. He read the Times every morning while having coffee, a habit 
which I remember used to irritate me then when I had so many better 
things to read, and which I have got now. He ate simple food and 
drank simple drinks. He spoke quietly and well, thinking out his sen- 
tences before he said them. He was not a joiner of clubs or societies, 
he did not work for political groups or causes. He had once belonged 
to the Masons, but was not active. He voted in every election and was 
always well informed. He was scrupulous about paying taxes; he was 
never in debt. He enjoyed jury duty and sometimes regretted that he 
had not been a lawyer instead of an engineer. (What he really regret- 
ted was not having been a teacher, and he was right.) He preferred 
being home to being away from home, and enjoyed returning from a 
trip more than setting out. 

My father was socially Jewish but not in the least interested in what 
was to him the mumbo-jumbo of the synagogue. All he knew about 
Christianity was that Christ claimed to be God, and this he found 
offensive. He was as insensitive to mysticism as he was to music; it 
was essentially the same blind spot. The closest he ever came to a 
contact with the irrational side of human nature was when he read 
The Trial and The Castle with enjoyment, but then he saw in them 
only horrible satires on modern government, as if they were written by 
Voltaire. He had no sense of ritual. We had few occasions in our 
family, and our way of celebrating those was minimal and short. 

I remember when I first read “Antigone” discussing with him how 
extraordinary it was that the play hinged on the proper performance 
of a burial ceremony, something that would be impossible to imagine 
in America today. I went on to decry the emptiness and dullness of 
the few rituals that remained with us, how our weddings, funerals, 
confirmations, graduations, all ceremonies tended to be exactly alike, 
all designed to muffle and cushion the brute facts of life and death 
rather than celebrate them. I remember proposing that a true lamenta- 
tion, a primitive keening, was more healthy than our mushy-mouthed 
words of consolation. My father of course did not agree. He had seen 
orthodox families sitting shivah for a week after a death and thought it 
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was only torture. He held that however moving lamentations might be 
in the theatre, in real life they were either hypocritical or unhealthy. 
He thought that true emotion could best exist under a calm surface 
(I wrote clam the first time) and that ritual attempts to express it only 
impeded its best resolution. 

It so happens that all the things I had to say about funerals when 
we discussed Antigone were pure hypotheses. The first funeral I ever 
attended was my father’s. Not that there had not been earlier oppor- 
tunities; much of my father’s life during the years I knew him con- 
sisted of attending to those about him who were dying. My mother’s 
mother died when I was a small child. Then my mother, after a long 
and brutal illness involving several operations and very little hope. 
Then my father’s mother, then his only sister. My father was familiar 
with hospital corridors, with talking to doctors, with waiting. Un- 
doubtedly his feeling about funerals was reinforced by the fact that 
all these agonies were caused by cancer, that in all of them death 
itself was the celebration of a sentence that had been pronounced 
long before, rendering any further ceremony superfluous. Undoubtedly 
also it was part of the task of keeping up a normal decent life in spite 
of the press of death, of keeping it up so well that my brother and I 
did not in any way grow up in an atmosphere poisoned by sickness. 
All the same I wonder. I wonder if some meaningful lament, some 
outburst of emotion would not have reduced somewhat the tension 
that is part of every memory of my father, would not have diminished 
the exhaustion which I am sure cut years off his life. I wonder if going 
to the funerals of our mother, our grandmothers, our aunt, would not, 
in the end, have been better for my brother and me than not going, 
even if it had been disturbing at the time. I am not yet convinced that 
my initial reaction to Antigone was wrong. 

When my father died, his funeral was just like those I had imagined 
when we talked about the subject. I’m sure he would have been glad it 
was that way. 

I have always wondered why the good Lord had to wait until St. 
Martin gave his cloak to the beggar to make St.Martin’s summer. Why 
not just make some warm October sun for the beggar in the first place? 
I would like to write a parable about the saint who sold his soul to buy 
a hungry man a crust of bread, were not the inevitable end of such a 
parable that the saint got into heaven anyway. I much prefer the man 
who is laying up treasures here on earth to the man who has taken out 
eternity insurance and is laying them up in heaven. The idea of 
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heaven, of personal salvation however conceived, is one that turns the 
tables on reality, that adds an anti-climactic element to every story. I 
much prefer, as did my father, the simple thought of absolute death 
which, in the words of the fairy tale, “alle gleich macht,” levels all, but 
leaves life its form and poignancy. This is what my father left me 
more than decency. 

There is in every life a “moment of truth”—that lasts a lifetime. In 
that moment it is not the individual who is tested but the truth itself, 
the truth that resides or not in him. It is not the torero who wants to 
be carried out of the arena in triumph but the torero who wants to kill 
the bull whose sword plunges directly to the hilt. My father was 
looked up to by those about him as something of an exception, as some- 
one serenely healthy, serenely above the many ills that plague ordinary 
mortals. But I know that was not the case; I know he had quite his 
share of unknotted neuroses, complexes, inhibitions. But he had also 
an Alexander's sword that at crucial moments was able to cut that 
ever re-forming Gordian knot, and that sword was his passionate con- 
cern for the fate of all good things, regardless of their relation to him. 

I do not mean that my father was selfless or self-effacing, or that he 
tried to be selfless or self-effacing, or that that is desirable. I would not 
say either that he was self-sacrificing (or that that is desirable). He 
loved his family and friends in a way that gave him a great deal of 
happiness and caused him a great deal of pain. The care he gave to 
others flowed quite naturally and beautifully from that love, and my 
father would have resented its being called sacrifice. He worked very 
hard all his life, but he enjoyed his work, and in that he rightly con- 
sidered himself more fortunate than many people. What I do mean is 
that however much my father cared for himself and the people and 
things that made up his own life, ultimately he did not care a God 
damn or a God save for that life. Ultimately he knew that his life 
mattered no more or less than that of the most obscure peasant in 
China, and he would not have given the breath of a God damn for the 
salvation of one or the other. 

There is always a great deal of talk about love, about what a good 
thing it is and how good it is for you. But love is not a value in itself, 
and love is not a form of therapy. Love, when it occurs, is always a 
result of attention, pure uncommitted attention directed to what is 
outside the self. This pure attention is what makes for that rightness 
and grace that shines in certain people. This pure attention is what 
made for that rightness and grace that shone in my father, so that 
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even at the moment when I argued most passionately with him about 
the insufficiency of decency I knew that it was from him more than 
from anyone else that I had my idea of what would be a sufficiency of 
something more. 

He also left me an anecdote. A young man comes to his father on his 
twenty-first birthday and says, “Well, now I am a man, I can do any- 
thing I want.” “Yes,” answered his father, with a smile. “And they can 
hang you for it.” I had not realized just how lonely that young man 


might be. 
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Mr. Stegner says: 

“In Genesis the facts are real, the places are real, 
the winter of 1906 is real, even some of the cow- 
punchers are real—I knew them when I was a kid, 
and I have drawn most of the actual details of this 
story from the unpublished reminiscences of two 
men who were the foremen for the Z-X and the 
Turkey Track outfits in 1906. The protagonist is, 
naturally, a composite . . . the sort of English kid 
who did show up on the Saskatchewan frontier in 


the early days.” 





It seemed to the young Englishman that if anyone had been watch- 
ing from the bench he would have seen them like a print of Life 
on the Western Plains, or like a medieval procession. The sun was just 
rising, its dazzle not yet quite clear of the horizon, and flooding down 
the river valley whitened with the dust of snow, it gilded the yellow 
leaves that still clung to the willows, stretched the shadow of every 
bush and post, glazed the eastern faces of the log ranch buildings 
whose other side was braced with long blue shadows. And moving 
now, starting to roll, the outfit was strung out along the Mounted 
Police patrol trail. He was enclosed in it, moving with it, but in his 
excitement he saw it as it would look from outside and above, and it 
made him want to stand up in his stirrups and yell. 

Leading the lithograph procession went the five hounds—the four 
Russian wolfhounds and the thing its owner called a staghound, a dog 
as big as a calf and with a head like a lioness. Across the bottoms in 
the morning cold they cut loose and ran for the love of running; within 
seconds they were out of sight among the willows by the ford. Behind 
them rode Schulz, the wolfer, as new to the outfit as the Englishman 
himself; and after him his fifteen-year-old son driving a packhorse; and 
after them old Jesse in the wagon pulled by a team of hairy-footed 
Clydesdale stallions. Then the horse herd, seventy or eighty saddle 
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horses in a flow of dark tossing motion across the flat, and then the 
riders, two and two. 

They carried no lances or pennons, the sun found no armor from 
which to strike light, but in the incandescence of being nineteen, and 
full of health, and assaulted in all his senses by the realization of 
everything splendid he had ever imagined, the English boy knew that 
no more romantic procession had ever set forth. The Crusades could 
not have thrilled him more. Though they went, and he with them, 
like an illumination in an old manuscript, they had their own authen- 
tic color. Among the bays and blacks and browns and buckskins and 
roans of the horse herd was one bright piebald; in substitution for 
slashed doublets and shining silks they offered two pairs of woolly 
goatskin chaps and Ed Spurlock’s red mackinaw. 

Only a week in that country, the Englishman with practically no 
urging would have started running with the dogs. It rattled the brains 
in his head like seeds in a pod to think where he was—here, in Sas- 
katchewan, not merely on the way to the great lone land, or on its 
edge, but in it, and going deeper. He had lived a dream in which 
everything went right. Within an hour of the time he stepped. off the 
train in Maple Creek, hesitant and a little scared, he had learned that 
all the big cattle outfits using the open range east of the Cypress Hills 
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were shorthanded. Within two hours, he had found a ride with Joe 
Renaud, the mail driver. Within twelve, he was sleeping in the T- 


Down bunkhouse, an authentic cowboy. Within a week here he went, 
part of a company bound for adventure, on the late fall roundup to 
gather and bring in to feeding stations the calves that could not be 
expected to winter on the range. 

He was face to shining face with everything new. Names he had 
heard here knocked and clanged in his mind—places where anything 
could happen, and from the sound of them, had happened—Jumbo’s 
Butte, Fifty-Mile, Pinto Horse Butte, Horse Camp Coulee, the War 
Holes. He blew his exultant breath out between his pony’s ears, and 
when he breathed in again he felt the cold at the root of every bared 
tooth. He noticed that the horses felt as he did: though they had been 
on the roundup and then on the long drive to Montana and then on 
the long drive back, and had been worked steadily since May, they 
were full of run; they joined him in snorting smoke. 

The column turned down toward the river, and looking back the 
Englishman saw Molly Henry, the foreman’s wife, hugging her elbows 
by the ranch house door. He waved; her hand lifted. He and Ed Spur- 
lock were the last in the line, and he saw how they would look to her, 
his new sheepskin and Spurlock’s red mackinaw just disappearing into 
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the willows. He thought it a hensiintes piece of luck for a girl married 

only three weeks to be left now, with no help except a crippled handy- 
man and no company except the Mounty on his weekly patrol from 
Eastend, and no woman nearer than twenty-five miles. To Spurlock, 
jogging beside him with his mittened hands stacked on the horn, he 
said with feeling, “I'm certainly glad it's not me being left behind!” 

Spurlock glanced sideward with restless brown eyes; he said 
nothing; his expression did not change. 

The Englishman grew aware, under Spurlock’s glance, that he was 
posting to his pony’s jogtrot. As if stretching muscles he pushed down 
hard into the unfamiliarly-long stirrups, shoved back against the 
cantle, leaned a little and stacked his hands casually on the horn in 
imitation of Spurlock’s. As soon as he had them there he felt that he 
seemed to be hanging on to ease the jolt of sitting the trot, and he 
took his hands away again. With a complex sense of being green, 
young, red-headed, and British—all potentially shameful—but at the 
same time strong, bold, high-spirited, and ready for anything, he ap- 
praised Spurlock’s taciturnity and adjusted his seat in the big strange 
saddle and threw at random into the air a look that was cocky, self- 
conscious, and ingratiating all at once. 


The wagon had crushed through the thin ice at the ford, and the 
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horses waded into the broken wake and stood knee-deep, bobbing 
away ice-pans with their noses, plunging their muzzles to suck strongly. 
Here and there one pulled its nose out and stood with a thoughtful, 
puckered, tasting expression at the corners of its dripping lips; they 
looked as if the water had made their teeth ache. 

Then Slippers and Little Horn and Ray Henry rode in and hazed 
them across, and Buck and Panguingue and Spurlock and the English- 
man picked up the stragglers. The cold sound of splashing became a 
drumming and thudding on the bank. Above and ahead, the wagon 
was just tilting out of sight over the dugway edge. They took the herd 
up after it in a rush, and burst out onto the great glittering plain. 

It was tremendous, it was like a plunge over a cliff. The sun looked 
them straight in the eyes, the earth dazzled them. Over and under and 
around, above, below, behind, before, the Englishman felt the un- 
familiar element, a cleanness like the blade of a knife, a distance 
without limits, a horizon that did not bound the world but only sug- 
gested endless space beyond. Shading his eyes with his hand while his 
pony rocked into a lope he saw all ahead of him the disc of the white 
and yellow world, the bowl of the colorless sky unbearable with light. 
Squatting on the horizon right under the searchlight sun were a pair 
of low mounds, one far off, one nearer. The closer one must be Jumbo's 
Butte, the far one Stonepile. They were the only breaks he saw in the 
plains except when, twisting backward, he found the Cypress Hills 
arched across the west, showing in coulees and ravines the faded white 
and gold of aspen, the black of jackpines. By the time they had ridden 
five minutes the river valley out of which they had risen was almost in- 
visible, sunk below the level of sight. 

The wolfer and his son were already far ahead, the dogs only run- 
ning specks out on the shining plain. Jesse and the pilot wagon were 
leading the rest of them on a beeline toward Jumbo's Butte, and as 
the Englishman settled down and breathed out his excitement and 
relaxed to the shuffle of his pony he watched the broad wheels drop 
and jolt into holes and burnouts and old Jesse lurch and sway on the 
high seat, and he let his back ache with sympathy. Then he saw Jesse’s 
teeth flash in his face as he turned to shout something at Ray Henry 
riding beside the wagon, and he decided that sympathy was wasted. 
Jesse had been a bullwhacker with supply trains between Fort Benton 
and the Montana mining camps in the early days, he had known these 
plains when the buffalo were still shaking them, he had been jolting 
his kidneys loose across country like this for thirty years. If he had 
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wanted another kind of job he could have had it. The Englishman 
admired him as a man who did well what he was hired to do. He 
believed old Jesse to be skilled, resourceful, humorous, close-mouthed, 
a character. Briefly he contemplated growing a mustache and trying to 
train it like Jesse's into a silky oxbow. 

The saddle horses followed along smartly after the pilot wagon, and 
there was hardly any need to herd them, but the boys were fanned 
out in a wide semicircle, riding, as if by preference, each by himself. 
And among them—this was the wonder, this was what made him want 
to raise his face and ki-yi in pure happiness—rode Lionel Cullen, by 
now known as Rusty, the least of eight (as he admitted without real 
humility) but willing, and never more pleased with himself. That 
morning in early November, 1906, he would not have traded places 
with Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

He wanted to see everything, miss nothing, forget nothing. To make 
sure that he would not forget what happened to him and what he saw, 
he had begun a journal on the train coming west from Montreal, and 
every evening since then he had written in it seriously with posterity 
looking over his shoulder. He watched every minute of every day for 
the vivid and the wonderful, and he kept an alert eye on himself for 
the changes that were certain to occur. He had the feeling that there 
would be a test of some sort, that he would enter manhood—or cow- 
boyhood, manhood in Saskatchewan terms—as one would enter a house. 
For the moment he was a tenderfoot, a greenhorn, on probation, under 
scrutiny. But at some moment there would be a door to open, or to 
force, and inside would be the self-assurance that he respected and 
envied in Jesse, Slippers, or Little Horn, the calm confidence of a top 
hand. 

As they moved like the scattered shadow of a cloud across the face 
of the plain he knew practically nothing except how to sit a horse, and 
even that he knew in a fashion to get him laughed at. But he was pre- 
pared to serve an apprenticeship, he would prove himself as and 
when he iaust. And in the pocket of his flannel shirt he had a notebook 


and two pencils, ready for anything. 


2. 

At noon, a little to the east of Jumbo's Butte, they stopped to boil 
coffee and heat a kettle of beans. The thin snow did not cover the 
grass; the crust that had blazed in their eyes all morning was thawing 
in drops that clung to the curly prairie wool. On a tarpaulin spread by 
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the wagon they sprawled and ate the beans that Jesse might just as 
well not have heated, for the cold tin plates congealed them again 
within seconds. But the coffee burned their mouths, and the tin cups 
were so hot to hold that they drank with their mittens on. The steam 
of their coffee-heated breath was a satisfaction; Rusty tried to blow 
rings with it. 

When he finished he lay on the tarp next to Panguingue. There was 
always, it seemed, room next to Panguingue: it was said of him that 
he took a bath every spring whether he needed it or not. In the cold, 
and so long as Panguingue wore a sheepskin and overshoes, Rusty did 
not mind. And anyway, since arriving he had seen no one take a bath, 
not even Buck, who was fastidious; certainly he had taken none him- 
self. So he relaxed by Panguingue and felt the ground satisfyingly hard 
under the tarp, and let Panguingue thump him monotonously between 
the shoulderblades and dust cigarette ashes through his hair. Through 
half-closed eyes he heard the horses working on the curly grass all 
around, he saw a snowbird come boldly to pick at a scrap of salt pork 
by the edge of the tarp; his ears heard the sounds of ease, the scratch- 
ings, the crackle of a match; his nose smelled sour pipe, smelled Bull 
Durham, smelled Ray Henry’s sybaritic cigar. He loved every minute, 
every sensation, and when, just as they were rising to tighten cinches 
and move on, they heard the hysterical yapping of hounds, and saw 
Schulz’ pack, two miles away, pursue and run down a coyote, he 
climbed on the wagon and watched as eager as a spectator at a horse 
race. He thought of Schulz as belonging somehow with Jesse, the 
two of them survivors of an earlier stage of plains life; he rather envied 
Schulz’ boy, brought up to lonely cabins, skimpy cowchip campfires 
on the prairies, familiarity with wild animals, the knack and habit of 
casual killing. From high on the wagon seat, bracing himself on Jesse’s 
shoulder, he watched Schulz ride in and scatter the hounds and dis- 
mount, while the boy gathered up the loose packhorse. He expected 
that the wolfers would come in and get something to eat, but he saw 
Schulz mount again and the three horses and the five dogs moved out 
eastward. Even more than the cowboys, these were the wild ones; they 
had gone as far as it was possible to go back toward savagery. He re- 
gretted not seeing them ride in with the scalp of the coyote, the 
hounds bloody-muzzled from the kill. He hoped to get a chance to 
course a coyote or a wolf across such a marvelous plain as this on such 
a glorious day, when you could see for twenty miles. It was tremen- 


dous, every bit of it. 
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During the afternoon the country roughened, broke into coulees 
that opened down toward the river. They rode, it seemed, endlessly, 
without a break and with little talk. Rusty stiffened in the saddle, he 
rode lounging, stood in the stirrups, hung his feet free while under him 
the shaggy little horse shuffled on. The sun went down the sky toward 
the Cypress Hills, now no more than a faint clean lifting of the hori- 
zon. They felt the thin warmth on their necks if their collars were 
down; their faces felt the cold. 

When they arrived at Stonepile the sun was already down. The sky 
back over the hills was red, the snow ahead of them lay rosy across the 
flats. Until they reached the coulee’s rim they would not have known 
it was there; as for the river, it was sunk among indistinguishable 
rough coulees to the north, but no more than a mile away. As they 
dipped downward toward the Stonepile buildings, once a Mounted 
Police patrol post, the valley was already full of violet shadow. Rusty 
creaked and eased himself, letting the horse pick his way. He was stiff 
and chilled, his face felt like sheet metal, his eyes watered and 
smarted from the day's glare. 

They were not talkative as they unsaddled and turned the horses 
loose, or during the time while they lugged bedrolls and food into 
the old barracks. Two or three men would be stationed here later to 
feed to the calves the three hundred and fifty tons of wild hay stacked 
in the coulee; they had brought flour, rice, oatmeal, sugar, matches 
and prunes, tinned corn and syrup and jam and peas, dried apples and 
peaches, to stock the place. There was a good deal of tracking in and 
out from the cold blue dusk. Jesse had stuck two tallow dips in china 
holders that said Peerless Hotel. They were all in each other's way in 
the narrow bunkhouse, and all in the way of Jesse, trying to get supper 
going. They bumped shoulders, growled. Rusty, who had thrown his 
bedroll forehandedly into one of the upper bunks, came in with a load 
later and found that Ed Spurlock had thrown it out and put his own in 
its place. There were only six bunks for the ten of them. In the end, 
Rusty spread his bed beside Panguingue’s on the floor, and the wolfers, 
coming in a half hour after them, looked in the door briefly and decided 
to sleep in the stable with the Clydes, the night horses, and the dogs. 

“Be careful them studs,” Jesse told Schulz. “It wouldn't do if them 
and your lion got to mixing it.” 

The wolfer was a man, Rusty thought, to be noticed, perhaps to be 
watchful of. He still wore, in the warming barracks, a muskrat cap 
with earlaps. Under it his eyes were gray as agates, as sudden as an 
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elbow in the solar plexus. His face was red, his mustache sandy. Be- 
tween his eyes, even when he smiled, which was not often, he wore a 
deep vertical wrinkle. He had what Rusty thought of as a passionate 
taciturnity. He looked watchful and besieged, he would be quick to 
strike back, he was not a man you could make a joke with. In a low 
growling voice he said that he valued his hound too highly to let 
any forty-dollar horse kick him in the head. 

Jesse looked at him, holding a stove lid half off the smoking fire, and 
his silky mustaches moved as if a small animal had crawled under the 
thatch. He said, “If one of the Clydes hit him, that wouldn't be no 
forty-dollar kick. That would be a genuine gold-plated eight hundred 
dollar kick guaranteed to last.” 

Schulz grunted and went out: Rusty told himself that he had been 
right in guessing him as a man with whom you did not joke. The boy, 
sullen-looking, with a drooping lip and eyes that looked always out 
their corners, went silently after him. They came back in for supper, 
cleaned their plates, and went out again for good. 

“What's the matter with him?” Spurlock asked. “Don't he like our 
company?” 

“Likes his dogs better,” Buck said. He reared his red turkey neck up 
and glared out into the jammed corridor between the bunks. From the 
end, where he sat braced against the wall fooling with the harmonica, 
Rusty saw the disgust on his skinned-looking face. “What about some- 
body that would sleep with a God damn dog?” he said. 

From the lower, talking around the dead cigar that poked upward 
from his face, Little Horn said gently, “We ain't got any right to 
criticize. We all been sleepin’ with Panguingue for a year.” 

“B.S.,’ Panguingue said. “My feet don’t smell no worse'n yours.” 

“Well for the love of God,” Jesse said, hanging the dishpan on the 
wall, “let's not have any contests. There ain't a man here would sur- 
vive it.” 

Rusty took the slick metal of the harmonica from his mouth and 
ventured: his feelers, tentative always to estimate his own position as 
one of them, told him that now, while they were criticizing the un- 
sociable wolfer, his own position was more solid; and yet he admired 
the wildness and the obvious competence of the wolfer, too. The very 
fact that he rode in moccasins and thick German socks gave him a dis- 
tinction over the rest of them in their overshoes. Rusty said, “Do you 
suppose it’s only that he’s used to living out alone, don’t you know . . . 
that he’s almost like a wild animal himself? He seems that way to me 
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. or is that only fancy?” 

They hooted at him, and he felt his ears grow red. “Aow, it’s only 
fawncy, praps,” they told each other for the next minute or two. 
“Deah!” they said. “Rilly?” Rusty blew into the mouth organ. He heard 
Little Horn saying, “It's natural enough. Yell at a dog, he minds. Yell 
at one of you sonsofbitches, what does he do? I don’t blame the guy. 
There's no satisfaction in a cowpuncher'’s company like there is in a 
dog's.” 

Spurlock said, “Can his kid talk? I never heard him say a word yet.” 

“Probably all he knows is ‘bow-wow, ” Buck said. 

Jesse pawed his yellow-white silky mustache and said with the look 
of foolery in his faded blue eyes, “Schulz don’t look to me like he’s 
got a steady conscience. I'd say mebbe he was a windigo.” 

Rusty waited, hoping someone else would take the bait, but resign- 
ing himself when no one spoke. And anyway, he was interested. 
“What's a windigo?” 

“What the Crees used to call an Injun that had made use of man- 
meat,” Jesse said. “Most generally seemed to sort of drive a man wild, 
he wasn't right afterwards. I recall hearing Bert Willoughby tell about 
one the Mounties had to go get up on the Swift Current, back in the 
early days. His tribe got suspicious, he come out of a starvin’ winter 
lookin’ so fat and slick. Also his fambly was missin’. So they collared 
this buck and he took ‘em up to his winter camp on Bigstick Lake, and 
here was all these bones and skulls around, and he'd kick ‘em and 
laugh, and say, “This one my wife, hee hee hee, and “That one my 
mother-in-law, ho ho,’ and “This one here my father, ha ha.’ He'd et the 
whole damn bunch, one after the other.” 

“Well,” Little Horn said. “I wonder if somebody is settin’ oncom- 
fortable on old Schulzie’s stomach?” 

“Maybe we could get him to eat Panguingue before he gets too 
God damn high,” Spurlock said. 

Little Horn said regretfully, “I doubt if even a windigo would take 
a chance on Panguingue.” 

“B.S.,” Panguingue said. 

From the white cloud of cigar smoke that filled the enclosed space 
above his bunk, Ray Henry whispered, “You can all take it easy. 
Schulz and his boy will be stayin’ here or at Bates Camp all winter, 
while you boys is up to your ass in dried apple pies back at the 
ranch.” 


“Good,” Buck said. 
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“Sure, Ray,” said Jesse, “I know that was the arrangement. But is it 
safe?” 

“Safe, how?” 

Jesse kicked the stoveleg. “This-here my boy,” he said. “Hee hee 
hee.” 

3. 

They left Schulz and his silent boy behind them at the Stonepile 
camp and made a hard drive eastward to the Fifty-Mile Crossing of 
the Whitemud, on the eastern boundary of the range that, by mutual 
consent among all the outfits, was called the T-Down’s. Already, with- 
in a day, Rusty felt how circumstances had hardened, how what had 
been an adventure revealed itself as a job. He rose from his bed on 
the floor so stiff he hobbled like a rheumatic dog, and when he stum- 
bled out of the foul barracks and took a breath of the morning air it 
was as if he had had an icicle rammed clear to his wishbone. Another 
cold day—colder than the one before by a good deal—and an even 
harder ride ahead. And leaving the Schulzes affected him unpleasantly: 
these two were being separated off to carry on a specific and essential 
duty, but no one was sorry to see them go. The outfit that he had 
thought of as ten was really only eight. If the others chose to find him 
as disagreeable as they found Schulz, it was only seven. He hung at 
their fringes, hoping to earn a place among them. He was painfully 
alert, trying to anticipate what was expected of him. What was ex- 
pected was that he should climb in the saddle, on a new pony this 
morning—one with a trot like a springless wagon over cobblestones, 
and ride, and ride, and ride, straight into the blinding glare of the sun. 

The night before, he had entered in his journal information on how 
the open range from Wood Mountain on the east to Medicine Lodge 
Coulee on the west was run. From the Whitemud north to the Can- 
adian Pacific tracks the Circle Diamond and the 76, both very large 
outfits, divided it. South of the river there were several. Between 
Wood Mountain and Fifty-Mile was the Turkey Track, running about 
25,000 head. Then their own outfit, the T-Down Bar, running 10,000. 
Between the T-Down ranch house and the Cypress Hills the Z-X ran 
about 2,000 purebred shorthorns and whitefaces, and through the Cy- 
press Hills to Medicine Lodge Coulee an association of small ranchers 
called the Whitemud Pool ran their herds together. It seemed reason- 
able; it even seemed neat; but it seemed terribly large when you had 
to ride across it at the wagon’s pace. 

By noon the sky had hazed over. They blessed it because of their 
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eyes and cursed it because the wind developed a sting. Then away out 
on the flats in the middle of a bleak afternoon they met the wagon and 
four riders from the Turkey Track, bound for a camp they had on the 
big coulee called the War Holes. They were on the same errand as the 
T-Down boys: combing parts of the range missed in the spring 
roundup, and separating out the calves and bulls to be wintered on 
hay in the sheltered bottoms. Their greeting was taciturn and numb. 
The T-Down boys looked to them exactly as they looked to the T- 
Down, probably: frost-bitten, with swollen watery eyes, their backs 
humped to the cold wind, their ponies’ tails blowing between their 
legs as they waited out the fifteen minutes of meeting. 

It had not been made clear to Rusty Cullen, until then, that they 
were on a belated and half-desperate job. A green hand did not in- 
quire too closely for fear of asking foolish questions; an experienced 
hand volunteered nothing. And so he was surprised by the gloominess 
of the Turkey Track boys and their predictions of heavy losses on the 
range. They quoted signs and omens. They ran mittened hands against 
the grain of their ponies’ winter hair, to show how much heavier it was 
than normal. They had seen muskrat houses built six feet high in the 
sloughs—and when the rats built high you could depend on a hard 
winter. Mounted Police freighters reported a steady drift of antelope 
from the north across the CPR tracks. 

The Chinook winds, he gathered, should keep the range clear 
enough for the stronger animals to get feed, but calves didn’t winter 
well. Fortunately all the stock was fat: the summer range had been 
good. If they could get the calves in where there was feed, maybe 
there wouldn't be too much loss. Having exchanged omens, predic- 
tions, reassurances, and invitations to Christmas blowouts, they raised 
their mitts to each other and ducked each his own way into or away 
from the wind, and the tracks that had briefly met crawled apart 
again across the snow. 

Somehow the brief, chilled, laconic encounter in the emptiness and 
cold of the flats left Rusty depressed. By the time they dragged in to 
camp in the willows of the river bottom at Fifty-Mile his eyes were 
swollen almost shut, and burned and smarted as if every little capil- 
lary and nerve in them had been twisted and tied in knots; he knew 
how streaked and bloodshot they were by looking at the eyes of the 
others. He was tired, stiff, cold; there was no immediate comfort in 
camp, but only more cold hard work, and the snow that was only a 
thin scum on the prairie was three inches deep down here. They 
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shoveled off a space and got the tent set up in the blue dusk, and he 
looked it over and felt that their situation was gloomily naked and 
exposed. When he chopped through the river’s inch of ice and watched 
the water well up and overflow the hole it seemed like some dark 
force from the ancient heart of the earth that could at any time rise 
around them silently and obliterate their little human noises and tracks 
and restore the plain to its emptiness again. 7 

The wind dropped after sundown, the night came on clear and 
cold. Before turning in Rusty stepped outside and looked around. The 
other boys were all in their bedrolls, and the light in the tent had been 
blown out so that even that pale human efflorescence was gone; the 
tent was a misty pyramid, the wagon a shadow. Tied to the wheels, 
the blanketed night horses and the Clydes moved their feet uncom- 
fortably and rustled for a last grain of oats in the seams of their nose- 
bags. 

The earth showed him nothing; it lay pallid, the willows bare sticks, 
the snow touched with bluish luminescence. A horn of moon was de- 
clining toward the western horizon. But in the north the lights were 
beginning, casting out a pale band that trembled and stretched and 
fell back and stretched out again until it went from horizon to horizon. 
Out of it streaks and flares and streamers began to reach up toward 
the zenith and pale the stars there as if smoke were being blown 
across them. 

He had never felt so small, so lost, so inconsequential; his impulse 
was to sneak away. If anyone had asked his name and his business, in- 
quiring what he was doing in the middle of that empty plain, he 
would have mumbled some foolish and embarrassed answer. In his 
mind's eye he saw the Turkey Track camp ten or fifteen or twenty 
miles out in the emptiness, the only other thing like themselves, a little 
lonesome spark that would soon go out and leave only the smudge of 
the wagon, the blur of the tent, under the cold flare of the Northern 
Lights. It was easy to doubt their very existence; it was easy to doubt 
his own. 

A night horse moved again, a halter ring clinked, a sound tiny and 
lost. He shuddered his shoulders, worked his stiffened face, stirred up 
his numbed brains and shook the swimming from his eyes. When the 
tent flap dropped behind him and he stooped to fumble the ties shut 
the shiver that went through him was exultant, as if he had just been 
brushed by a great danger and had escaped. The warmth and the 
rank human odors of the tent were mystically rich with life. He made 
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such a loud, happy, unnecessary row about the smell of Panguingue’s 
feet when he crawled into his bedroll in their cramped head-to-foot 
sleeping space that three or four sleepy voices cursed him viciously 
and Panguingue kicked him a few good hard ones through his blan- 
kets and kicked the vapors out of him. 


4. 

Sometime during that roundup they may have had a day of decent 
weather, but it seemed to Rusty it was a procession of trials: icy 
nights, days when a bitter wind lashed and stung the face with a dry 
sand of snow, mornings when the crust flashed up a glare so blinding 
that they rode with eyes closed to slits and looked at the world through 
their eyelashes. There was one afternoon when the whole world was 
overwhelmed under a white freezing fog, when horses, cattle, clothes, 
wagon, grew a fur of hoar frost and the herd they had gathered had 
to be held together in spooky white darkness, mainly by ear. 

On bright days they were all nearly blind, in spite of painting their 
cheekbones with charcoal and riding with hats pulled clear down; if 
they could see to work at all, they worked with tears leaking through 
swollen and smarting lids. Their faces grew black with sun and glare, 
their skin and lips cracked as crisp as the skin of a fried fish, and yet 
they froze. Every night the thermometer dropped near zero, and there 
was an almost continuous snake-tongue of wind licking out of the 
north or west. 

The river bottom and the big rough coulees entering from the south 
held many cattle, and they soon collected a large herd. They were 
hard to move; if he had had a gun Rusty would have been tempted 
more than once to make immediate beef of them. The Canadian 
cattle, whiteface or whiteface-and-shorthorn cross, were impenetrably 
stupid and slow; their whole unswerving intention was to break past 
a rider and get back into the bottoms. The longhorns, most of which 
carried the Turkey Track or Circle Diamond brand and which had to 
be cut away from their own, were exactly the opposite: fast, agile, 
wicked, and smart. They could lead a man a wild chase, always in a 
direction he didn’t want to go; they hid among other cattle and 
couldn't be cut out; they milled and stampeded the T-Down herd at 
every chance; all the boys had spills, chasing longhorns through rough 
country and across the icy flats; and they wore the horses, already 
weak and thin, to the bone. 

On the third day out from Fifty-Mile, Slip, Panguingue and Rusty 
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were cutting out a bunch of ten or fifteen Circle Diamond longhorns 
from a dozen T-Down whitefaces. They wanted the whitefaces up on 
the bench where they could turn them into the herd; the longhorns 
were welcome to the coulee. Of course the whitefaces hung onto the 
coulee and the longhorns stampeded up onto the flats. It was astonish- 
ing how fast those cattle could move and how much noise they made. 
Their horns cracked; their hoofs cracked; their joints cracked; it 
seemed as if even their tails snapped like bullwhips. In a wild clamor 
they went up the coulee bank, agile as goats, with Rusty after them. 

He came out onto the rim in a sting of snow and wind. The long- 
horns were well ahead of him, racing with their bag-of-bones clatter 
toward the wagon and the herd that Jesse and Spurlock were holding 
there. Rusty ducked his head and squinted back at Slip; he was wav- 
ing and shouting: Rusty understood that he was to head the longhorns 
before they got too close to the herd. 

The cattle, very fast for a short distance, began to slack off. His 
dogged little horse came up on a roan haunch, then on a brindle, then 
past a set of wild horns, and finally up on the leader, so close the boy 
could have kicked his laboring shoulder or reached out and grabbed 
his thirty-inch horn. He lashed him with the rope across the face; still 
going hard, the steer ducked and began to turn. 

The next he knew, Rusty was over the pony’s head like a rock shot 
from a slingshot. It happened so fast he knew nothing about it until 
he was flying through the air frantically clawing at nothing, and lit 
sliding, and rolied. His wind and wits went out of him together; he sat 
up groggily, spitting blood and snow. 

And oh, how beautiful a thing it is to work with men who know 
their job! He sat up into a drama of danger and rescue. The steer had 
turned and was coming for him; Slip was riding in hard from the side 
to head him off. But he was too far back, Rusty saw it with the hardest 
sort of clarity, and he was up on hands and knees, into a crouch, his 
eyes estimating distances, watching the wide horns and the red eyes 
of the steer, noting even how the stiff ice-encased hairs sprayed back 
from his nostrils. While he crouched there laboring to get wind back 
into his lungs, Rusty saw Slip’s bay in the air with all four legs stiff, 
coming down to a braced landing. The wide loop came snaking in the 
air, Slip’s left hand was making a lightning dally around the horn. The 
timing was so close that the rope did not even sag before the steer’s 
rush took up the slack. It simply whistled out straight and was snapped 
tight and humming as the pony came down stifflegged in the snow. 
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The steer was yanked off his feet, the horse slipped, went nearly down, 
recovered, the air was full of hoofs and horns, and the longhorn 
crashed as if he had fallen from the sky. Liquid dung rolled from under 
his tail; Rusty thought he had broken his neck. 

Shakily he went toward the steer to unhook Slip’s rope for him, but 
Slip warned him sharply away. His horse stepped nervously, keeping 
the rope tight when the steer tried to rise. A little way off, Panguingue 
was reaching from his saddle to catch the trailing reins of Rusty's 
pony. “Bust anythin’?” Slip said. 

“No,” Rusty said. He had sense enough to swallow his gratitude. 
With his cracked and blackened face, Slip looked like a dwarfish 
Negro jockey on that big strong horse. He was watching the herd, and 
Rusty turned to look too, just as Panguingue rode up and handed him 
his reins. All three stood a moment looking toward the wagon and 
listening to the uproar of shouts and curses that came from Spurlock 
and Jesse. 

“God damn!” Panguingue said. 

The longhorns, bursting into the compact herd of whitefaces, were 
stirring them like a great spoon. Even as they watched, the milling 
movement spread, the edges scattered, and the whole herd was on the 
run back toward the coulee. Slip shook off his rope and he and Pan- 
guingue started off at a lope without a glance at Rusty. The steer rose 
and stood spraddling, watching him with red eyes. Limping, cursing 
the treacherous icy hole-pocked prairie, sorry for himself in his unre- 
garded pain, Rusty reached his numb left arm up and took hold of 
the horn and mounted. Gritting his teeth, he spurred the pony into a 
trot, but that so agonized his arm and shoulder that in a moment he 
slowed to a walk. Then he swore and kicked him into a canter. He 
would show them. He would ride it out the whole mortal day, and 
they would never know until that night, after he had done without a 
complaint all the duiy demanded of him, that he was really a stretcher 
case with a broken shoulder or collar bone or something. He knew he 
was going to be laid up, but he would stay in the saddle till he drop- 
ped. A grim campaigner, a man with the right stuff in him, he crippled 
along after Slip and Panguingue and the accursed cows. 

He managed to get through the rest of the day, but when he was 
unsaddling that night at the wagon, his face skinned, his left hand 
helpless and his right fumbling and clumsy, no one came around with 
help or sympathy. One or two of them gave him bleary glances and 
went on past as he picked at the latigo with one freezing unmittened 
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hand. Perhaps he dropped a tear or two of rage and weakness and 
pain into the snow. When he finally got the saddle off and turned the 
pony lose, he stumbled into the tent and lay down and turned his back 
to them. He heard Jesse’s cooking noises, he smelled the smoke of fry- 
ing meat, he felt the heat of the stove filling the canvas space. The 
boys talked a little, growling and monosyllabic. The wind puffed on 
the tentwall near his face; he cradled his aching arm the best he could 
and concentrated on stoicism. 

Panguingue came in, crawled into his bed to warm up, and kicked 
Rusty companionably to get his attention. The jar shook such pain 
through the boy that he rose up with gritted teeth. Panguingue's 
astonished grin glimmered through his beard, and he said to the tent 
at large, “You should of seen old Rusty get piled today. Howd that 
feel, Rusty? You was up in the air long enough to grow feathers.” 
“It felt like hell, if you want to know. I think I broke my shoulder.” 
“Oh well,” Panguingue said. “Long as it wasn’t your neck.” 

His callousness absolutely enraged Rusty, but Spurlock enraged 
him more when he remarked from the other corner of the tent, “You 
sure chose a hell of a time to get piled, I'll say that. You fall off and 
we lose the whole God damn herd.” 

“Fall off?” Rusty said shrilly. “Fall off? What do you do when your 
pony steps in a hole?” 

“Not what you did,” Spurlock said. In the light of the two candles 
Jesse had stuck onto his grub box, his bloodshot eyes moved rest- 
lessly, here, there, first on Rusty, then on one of the others, never still. 
There was a drooping, provocative smile on his face. Rusty pulled his 
anger in and stayed silent. 

Slippers said into the air from where he lay on his back next to 
Panguingue, “Rusty was doin’ all right. He was headin’ ‘em.” 

“When he see his horse was too slow, he took off and flew,” Pan- 
guingue said. 

In imbecile good nature his rough hand jarred out, half blow and 
half push, and Rusty fell awkwardly on the bad shoulder. “Look out, 
you silly bastard!” he screamed, so much like a hysterical schoolboy 
that he turned again, ashamed, and gave his back to them. He knew 
they were watching, speculatively and with expressions of calculated 
neutrality. Judgment was going on in their minds, and he hated what 
they were thinking. | 

In a few minutes Ray Henry came in, the last but one into camp. 
“Somebody'll have to spell Buck in an hour,” he said. “After that we 
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can take it in two-hour shifts. Little Horn, you take it first, then Pan- 
guingue, then Slip.” His inflamed eyes came around to Rusty, blinked 
at him across the stove and candles. “Rusty, you healthy? Was that 
you took a spill today?” 

“That was me.” 

“Hurt yourself?” 

“I don't know. I can’t move my left arm.” 

The foreman picked his way between the bedrolls and squatted. 
“Roll over and Iet’s see.” Obediently, justified and finally vindicated, 
Rusty helped unbutton sheepskin and both flannel shirts he wore, and 
the thick hands probed and squeezed and punched around his shoul- 
der and collar bone and down the arm. Rusty flattered himself that he 
did not wince. 

For a second or two Ray stayed squatting there, dark-faced, burly 
as a boulder, expressionless. “I don’t think she’s bust,” he said. “It 
don’t wiggle anywhere. I'll take your shift tonight, and you better lay 
up with the wagon tomorrow and see how it goes.” 

“No,” Rusty said. “I can work.” 

“Excelsior,” said Spurlock from his corner. 

“What?” Ray said. 





Nobody said anything. 


5. 

That was always a bad time, that few minutes before supper, when 
they came in and lay around the tent waiting for food with their bones 
melting away with tiredness. But it didn’t last. They were cheerful 
enough afterward, lying in bed smoking, and Spurlock even went to the 
length of rolling Rusty a cigarette and passing it across in silence. “Oh, 
I say,” Rusty said. “Thanks very much!” Spurlock threw his muzzle in 
the air and gave himself up to silent laughter, or to communion with 
his ironic gods, and shook his head in amused despair, but the edge 
was out of him, out of all of them. 

Buck came in, cold and morose, and fussily hunted up a pan and 
heated water in it and washed himself before he ate the supper Jesse 
had kept warm. Little Horn, groaning, hunched into his sheepskin and 
went out. They could hear him asking the sympathy of the horse as 
he saddled up. 

One by one the other boys made their way outside and in a few 
seconds came chattering in again. When it came Rusty's turn he 
ducked out with his arm hugged against his chest. The cold froze his 
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teeth clear to the roots at the first breath; he shuddered and shook. It 
is awkward enough for a man to button and unbutton his pants with 
his right hand at any time, but in that freezing circumstance he might 
as well have tried to do it with tongs. The big pale earth was around 
him, the big mottled sky arched over with a nearly round, very white 
moon shining on icy-looking clouds. It was so quiet he heard his own 
heart thudding. For a moment he stood taking it in, and then he 
opened his mouth and let out a very loud yell, simply to announce 
himself and to crack the silence. When he went back in, hissing and 
shaking, he found them all staring at him. 

“What in hell was that?” Buck said. 

“That was me,” Rusty said. “It was too quiet to suit me.” 

Jesse was paring a sliver of tobacco off a plug, working at it slowly 
and carefully as he might have peeled an apple. His faded eyes glinted 
up, his oxbow mustaches parted briefly. “You hadn't ought to do a 
thing like that, son,” he said. “I reckon you don't know, though.” 

“Know what?” 

“When it’s this cold,” Jesse said, “man has to be careful how loud 
he talks.” 

“What?” Rusty said. “Get too cold air into your lungs, you mean? 
Freeze your windpipe?” 

“Tell you,” Jesse said. “I used to know this feller name Dan Shields.” 

Rusty crept into his blankets, not willing to give any of them, even 
Jesse, a handle. “Anybody feel like a game of stud?” Spurlock said. 

“Too damn cold,” Panguingue said. “Youd freeze your hands.” 

“Down by where I used to work,” Jesse said, in his soft insisting 
voice, “down there by Sheridan, there's this guy Dan Shields. He's 
tellin’ me one time about some cold weather he seen. Said him and 
another guy was up on the mountain workin’ a gold mine one winter, 
and it chilled off considerable. Man walk along outside, he'd steam 
like a laundry. Wood froze so hard itd last all night in the stove—they 
never had a bit of fuel trouble. Go to spit, you'd have to break your- 
self free before you could walk away. They figured seventy-five, eighty 
below. Couldn’t tell, the thermometer froze solid at sixty-five.” 

“I hope they had a steam heated backhouse,” Panguingue said. “I 
had to break myself free out there just now.” 

“Better look close, Pan,” said Spurlock. “Man could make a serious 
mistake breakin’ too careless.” 

“B.S.,” Panguingue said. “Even broke off short I'll match you.” 

“Said they had them a nice warm cabin and they made out fine,” 
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Jesse said, “except the grub began to run low. One mornin’ theyre 
talkin’ about what they should do, and they step outside to sort of look 
at the weather. They're standin’ there talkin‘, and it seems to Dan this 
other guy’s voice is sort of failin’ him. He gets squeakier and squeakier, 
and finally he pinches out. The fella looks surprised and clears his 
throat, and spits, and breaks himself loose, and tries again. Not a 
whisper. 

“Is your tonsils froze, or what?’ Dan says to him—and you know, he 
don’t break the silence any, either. He tries his lips, and they're work- 
in’, and he wags his tongue, and it ain't bogged down, and he takes a 
big breath and tries to rip off a cussword, and nothin’ happens at all. 

“His partner is lookin’ at him very queer. He says somethin’ that 
Dan don't get. ‘By God,’ says Dan at the top of his voice, ‘there’s some- 
thin’ almighty damn funny here!’ and all he hears is nothin’, just 
nothin’. They turn their heads and listen, and there ain't a sound. 

“Dan cusses some more, thinkin’ he may jar somethin’ loose the 
way youd kick a jammed endgate. He can’t make a peep. Said he was 
beginnin’ to get scared. Said he looks across at his partner and the 
sweat was up on the guy's forehead size of buckshot. The drops froze 
as fast as they popped out, and they roll off his face and hit the snow. 
You'd think they'd patter—sort of human hailstones. Not a speck, Dan 
says. They roll off his partner's brow and hit the ground and he can 
see them bounce and they don't make no more noise than feathers. 

“The partner begins to get excited. His mouth is goin’ like a stamp- 
mill, and yet it’s just as quiet as three o'clock in the mornin’. His eyes 
bug out, and he makes these yellin’ motions, and all of a sudden he 
busts inside the cabin and throws his stuff together and takes off down 
the mountain.” 

“And never was seen again,” Spurlock said. “The end.” 

“Well, that relieves the grub situation, and after Dan has gone in- 
side and warmed up he tries out his voice again and it works, so he 
stays on. The weather never lets up, though, not till way long in the 
spring. Then one mornin’ the sun comes up bright and first thing Dan 
notices the thermometer has thawed out and begun to slide down, and 
it’s only sixty below, and then a little later it’s fifty. It’s gettin’ so mild 
he sits down on the doorstep after breakfast and smokes a pipe. While 
he’s sitting there he hears his partner, somewhere a good ways away, 
but comin’ closer, sayin’ somethin’ like, ‘figger we could get down and 
back in three-four days if on’y it wasn’t so goddam cold.’ 

“Said it cheered him like anythin’ to hear a human voice again, and 
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he raises up on the doorstep and looks down the trail, but ain't a 
sign of anybody. He's lookin’ all around when his partner says, quite 
close, ‘I don’t mind bein’ out of sugar, but I sure as hell don't aim to 
stay long where they ain’t any Climax Plug.’ 

““I see what you mean, Dan says conversationally. ‘I expect you get 
the bulk of your nourishment thataway, and then he looks very fast 
behind him and all around that front yard, because it ain't him that’s 
said it, he ain't moved his mouth or had any intention of sayin’ any- 
thing. It ain't him but it’s his voice. 

““My notion is we ought to go on down, the partner says, very clear 
and close, and then there is a good deal of hackin’ and spittin’ and 
clearin’ of the throat and the partner says, “What in the God damn 
hell is happenin’ to me?’ and Dan hears his own voice say, ‘Is your 
tonsils froze, or what?’ and then there is a very considerable duet of 
cussin’ and yellin’, and more throat clearin’ and more yellin’ and a 
sound like a hailstorm patterin’ all around, and out of this big uproar 
the partner says, ‘By God, I'm gettin’ out of here!’ Well that’s just what 
Dan does. He ducks inside that cabin and leans against the door till 
all the fuss dies down outside, and when it’s quiet he gathers together 
his plunder and he hightails it off the mountain too. 

“He had it figured out by then, easy enough. It was so cold out there 
while they was talkin’ that their words froze right there in the air, 
froze up plumb solid and silent. Then when that quick thaw come on 
they broke up all at once and come down on old Dan’s head like icicles 
off a roof. But Dan said he didn’t want to stay up there even after he 
figured it out. Said it made him uncomfortable to think that any time 
somebody might yell right in his ear three months ago. Said he never 
did learn to care for cold storage conversation as well as the fresh 
article.” 

“Now ain't it funny?” Buck said. “That ain't my taste at all. I'd just 
as soon have everything you just said all froze up nice and solid so 
the coyotes could listen to it next spring and I could just lay here 
now with no noise going on and get some sleep.” 

“That's the biggest pile of cold storage bullshit I ever heard,” Spur- 
lock said. “Jesse, you could chop that up and use it for cowchips for 
a month.” 

“I guess,” Jesse said mildly. “But I tell you, kid, don’t you go yellin’ 
so loud outside there no more. This is one of those winters when you 
might deefen somebody in 1907.” 





With his arm hanging in a sling made of a flour sack and a horse 
blanket pin, and the loose sleeve of his sheepskin flapping, Rusty 
managed to go on riding. The weather was clear and bitter, full of 
signs that the boys said meant change—sundogs by day, Northern 
lights by night. Even the noontime thermometer never climbed much 
above twenty. Flushing the stubborn cattle out of coulees and draws, 
they left behind them a good many cold storage curses to startle the 
badgers and coyotes in the first thaw. 

Day by day they worked their herd a few miles closer to Horse 
Camp Coulee; night by night they took turns riding around and around 
them, beating their arms to keep warm, and after interminable star- 
struck icy hours stumbled into the sighs and snores and faint warmth 
of the tent and shook the shoulder of the victim and benefactor who 
would relieve them. Some days one or another couldn't see to work, 
and when that happened they all suffered, for Jesse rode with the 
hands, instead of making camp, and in the icy evening they all had 
to fall to and shovel off a patch of prairie and set up the tent and fit 
the sooty lengths of stovepipe through the roof thimble, and anchor 
themselves to the earth with iron picket pins, the only thing they 
could drive into the frozen ground. 

After an hour or two the stove would soften up the ground close 
around it, but near the edges and under their beds it never thawed 
more than just enough to moisten the tarps and freeze the beds fast, 
so that they pulled them up in the morning with great ripping sounds. 
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The tent walls that they banked with snow to keep out the wind had 
to be chopped free every morning, and wore their clots and sheets of 
ice from one day to the next. 

That cloth house stamped itself into Rusty's mind and memory. It 
spoke so plainly of the frailty and impermanence of their intrusion. 
And yet that frailty, and the implication of danger behind it, was what 
most nettled and dared and challenged him. Difficult as this job was, 
it was still only a job, and one done in collaboration with seven others. 
It called only for endurance; it had very little of the quality of the 
heroic that he had imagined Saskatchewan enforced upon the men 
who took its dare. Sometime, somehow, after he had gone through this 
apprenticeship in the skills of survival, he would challenge the country 
alone—some journey, some feat, some action that would demand of 
him every ounce of what he knew he had to give. There would be a 
real testing, and a real proof, and the certainty ever afterward of what 
one was. The expectation had no shape in his mind, but he thought 
of it in the same way he might have thought of sailing a small boat 
single-handed across the Atlantic, or making a one-man expedition to 
climb Everest. It would be something big and it would crack every 
muscle and nerve and he would have to stand up to it alone, as 
Henry Kelsey had, wandering two years alone among unheard-of 
tribes in country not even rumored, or as young Alexander MacKenzie 
did when he took off from Fort Chipewyan to open the mysterious 
Northwest and track down the river that carried his name. There were 
even times when he thought of the wolfer Schulz with near-envy. 
Like him or not, he didn’t run in pack, he was of an older and tougher 
breed, he knew precisely what he was made of and what he could do, 
and he was the sort from whom one might learn something. 

Meantime he was the greenhorn, the outcast tenderfoot of the out- 
fit, and he would remain so until he personally turned a stampeding 
herd, or rode seventy-five miles and back in twenty-four hours to bring 
a doctor for someone critically hurt, or plucked somebody from under 
the horns of a crazy longhorn steer. He nursed his sore shoulder, evi- 
dence of his so-far failure to perform heroically, like a grudge that 
must sometime be settled, or a humiliation that must be wiped out. 

The first night, when he had come out and confronted a sinking 
moon and a rising banner of Northern Lights, and the other one, after 
his fall, when he had been tempted into a yell of defiance, had plenty 
of counterparts. Sometimes, riding around the dark mass of the herd, 
numbly aware of the click of hoofs, the sigh of a cow heaving to her 
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feet, the flurry of movement from a scared or lost calf, the muted 
tramplings and mooings and lowings, it seemed he guarded all life 
inside his round, and heard its confusion and discomfort and dismay, 
and witnessed its unsleeping vigilance against the dangers that might 
come at it from outside the ritual circle his pony trod. The fact of 
living, more even than the fact of a job or a duty or the personal need 
to prove himself fit to call himself man in this country’s own terms, 
bound him to the cattle. The steam that hung above them was relative 
to the breath that plumed before his own face. It seemed to him a fact 
of tremendous significance that a cow never closed its eyes in sleep in 
all its life. These calves were on watch against the world from the 
time their mothers licked away the membrane from their wet faces 
until the axe fell between their eyes in Kansas City or Chicago. He 
felt that nothing living could afford not to be on guard, and that the 
warm blood of men and cattle was in league against the forces of cold 
and death. Like theirs, his mortality mooed and bellowed, keeping up 
its courage with its voice or complaining of its discomfort. He sang to 
the herd, or to himself, and sometimes played them tunes on the har- 
monica. 

They had to be content with a limited repertoire—the mouth organ 
had been his study for no more than ten days, on the boat coming 
over—so that he found himself running through a few songs many 
times. Sometimes, for variety, he rendered, talking aloud to himself, 
the pony, and the cattle, like a fool or a hermit, certain poems, es- 
pecially one he had memorized in his first enthusiasm for Canada—a 
ballad of couriers de bois and of a stranger that walked beside them 
and left no footprints in the snow. When he had succeeded in scaring 
himself with ghosts and shadows he might fall back upon a jigging 
Canuck tune, 

Rouli roulant, ma boule roulant, 
Rouli roulant ma boule. 

But everything he said or played or sang during his hours on the 
night herd was meant seriously, even soberly, even ritually, for he felt 
in every deceptive snow-shadow and every pulse of the Northern 
Lights and every moment of the night wind the presence of something 
ancient and terrible, to which the brief stir and warmth of life were 
totally alien, and which must be met head on. 

On those miraculously beautiful and murderously cold nights glitter- 
ing with the green and blue darts from a sky like polished dark metal, 
when the moon had gone down, leaving the hollow heavens to the 
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stars and the overflowing cold light of the Aurora, he thought he had 
moments of the clearest vision and saw himself plain in a universe 
simple, callous, and magnificent. In every direction from their pallid 
soapbubble of shelter the snow spread; here and there the implacable 
plain glinted back a spark—the beam of a cold star reflected in a crys- 
tal of ice. 

He was young and susceptible, but he was probably not far wrong 
in his feeling that there never was a lonelier land, and one in which 
men lived more uneasily on sufferance. And he thought he knew the 
answer to the challenge Saskatchewan tossed him: to be invincibly 
strong, indefinitely enduring, uncompromisingly self-reliant, to depend 
on no one, to contain within himself every strength and every skill. 
There were evenings when he sorted through the outfit examining 
models, trying on for fit Ray Henry’s iron, Slip’s whalebone, Little 
Horn’s leather. Though he had ambitions beyond any of them, he ad- 
nvitted that there was not a man in the outfit who could not teach him 
something, unless it was Spurlock. And Spurlock, he perceived, was 
the one on whom he might have to prove himself. The others would 
tease him, Little Horn and Jesse would pull his leg, Panguingue would 
thump him in brainless good humor, but Spurlock would push his 
nasty little nagging persecution until he might have to be smashed. It 
even occurred to Rusty once or twice that that was exactly what 
Spurlock wanted: a test of strength. Well, so be it. Riding narrow- 
eyed, he compared their physical equipment. Spurlock probably had 
some weight on him, and Rusty had a picture in his mind of big hands, 
thick wrists. On the other hand, Spurlock must be at least thirty-five, 
and it was said that for five years he had dealt in a Butte gambling 
joint, an occupation to soften and weaken a man. Let him come; he 
might not be half as tough as he sounded or acted; and in any case, 
let him come. 

And then, with singing stopped, and talking stopped, and harmonica 
stopped, riding slowly thinking of challenges and anticipating crises 
and bracing himself against whatever might come, he might have 
word from his night companions of the prairie, and hear the yap-yap- 
yap and the shivering how] of coyotes, or the faint dark monotone of 
the wolves. Far more than the cattle or their protectors, they were the 
proper possessors of the wilderness, and their yelling was a sound 
more appropriate there than human curses or growls or songs, or the 
wheezy chords of the mouth organ, and certainly than the half-scared 
screech of defiance he had let off that one night. The wolves’ hunting 
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noises were always far off, back north in the river bottoms. In the 
eerie clarity of the white nights they seemed to cry from inexpressible 
distances, faint and musical and clear, and he might have been tempted 
to think of them as something not earthly at all, as creatures immune to 
cold and hunger and pain, hunting only for the wolfish joy of running 
and perhaps not even visible to human eyes, if he had not one after- 
noon ridden through a coulee where they had bloodied half an acre 
with a calf. 


7. 

By day the labor and the cold and the stiffness of many hours in 
the saddle, the bawling of calves, the crackle and crunch of hoofs and 
wheels, the reluctant herded movement of two or three hundred cows 
and calves and six dozen horses all of whom stopped at every patch of 
grass blown bare and had to be whacked into moving again. By night 
the patient circling ride around the herd, the exposure to stars and 
space and the eloquent speech of the wolves, and finally the crowded 
sleep. 

Nothing between them and the stars, nothing between them and 
the north pole, nothing between them and the wolves, except a twelve 
by sixteen house of cloth so thin that every wind moved it and light 
showed through it and the shadows of men hulked angling along its 
slope, its roof so peppered with spark holes that lying in their beds 
they caught squinting glimpses of the stars. The silence gulped their 
little disturbances, their little tinklings and snorings and sighs and the 
muffled noises of discomfort and weariness. The earth and the sky 
gaped for them like opened jaws; they lay there like lozenges on a 
tongue, ready to be swallowed. 

In spite of his dream of a test hoped-for, met, and passed, the ten- 
derfoot pitied himself, rather. The pain of his arm as he lay on the 
frozen ground kept him turning sleeplessly. Some nights his fingers 
throbbed as if he had smashed them with a maul, and his feet ached 
all night with chilblains. To be compelled to bear these discomforts 
and these crippling but unvaliant pains he considered privately an 
outrage. 

They told each other that it couldn't last—and yet they half prayed 
it would, because cold as it was, it was working weather: they could 
collect and move their herd in it. Nevertheless the boys spoke of 
change, and said that this early in November, weather like this 
shouldn't last more than a few days, and that the sundogs meant 
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something for sure. Not at all fond of what they had, they feared 
what might replace it. 

At the end of the eighth day, with a herd of nearly four hundred 
cows and calves and two dozen bulls, they camped within ten miles 
of Horse Camp Coulee. The streaked sky of sunset hazed out in dusk. 
Before Jesse had supper hot the wind was whistling in the tent ropes 
and leaning on the roof in strange erratic patches, as if animals were 
jumping on the canvas. In an hour more they were outside trying to 
keep the tent from blowing away, half a dozen of them hauling the 
wagon by hand around on the windward side and anchoring the tent 
to it. The darkness was full of snow pebbles hard and stinging as 
shot, whether falling or only drifting they couldn't tell, that beat their 
eyes shut and melted in their beards and froze again. While they were 
fighting with the tent, Slip came in from the cattle herd and talked 
with Ray. He did not go back; it would have been risking a man’s life 
to try to keep him riding. They did not discuss what was likely to 
happen to the cattle, though even Rusty could guess; they crawled 
into their beds to keep warm, let the fire go out to save fuel, gave at 
least modified thanks for the fact that they would not have to ride 
night herd, and because they could do nothing else, they slept. 

They slept most of the time for the next two days. When the wind 
eased off and they dug their way out, the wagon and the tent were 
surrounded by a horned dune of snow. Snow lay out across the plains 
in the gray, overcast afternoon, long rippled drifts like an ocean pet- 
rified in mid-swell, a dull, expressionless, unlit and unshadowed sea. 
There was not a sign of the herd; the only horses in sight were the four 
they had kept miserably tied to the wagon—Jesse’s Clydes and two 
night saddle ponies. 

Slip and Little Horn hunted up the horses, far downwind, before 
dark. They reported bunches of cattle scattered through all the coulees 
in that direction for a dozen miles. They also found that range steers 
had drifted in among them during the storm, which meant that all of 
that separation of whiteface and longhorn and steer and cow and 
calf had to be gone through again. 

The prospect appalled Rusty Cullen; he waited for them to say it 
couldn’t be done, that they would give it up and head for the ranch. 
It apparently never even occurred to Ray that they might quit. They 
simply chased and swore and floundered through the drifts, and wore 
out horses and changed to others, and worked till they couldn't see, 
and fell into their beds after dark with about a hundred head reas- 
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sembled. Next day they swung around in a big half circle to the south 
and east and brought together about a hundred and fifty more. 

Sweeping up a few strays as they went, they moved on the third day 
toward the corrals at Horse Camp Coulee and made half of the ten 
miles they had to cover. The hard part was about over. They spoke at 
supper of Molly Henry's dried-apple pies, disparaging Jesse’s beef- 
steak and beans. That night, sometime between midnight and dawn, 
the wind reached down out of the iron north and brought them a new 
blizzard. 

Into a night unfamiliarly black, whirling with snow, a chaos of dark 
and cold and the howl of a wind that sometimes all but lifted them 
from their feet, they struggled out stiff and clumsy with sleep, voice- 
less with outrage, and again anchored themselves to that unspeakable 
plain. While they fought and groped with ropes in their hands, duck- 
ing from the lash of wind and snow, apparitions appeared right among 
them, stumbled over a guy rope and almost tore the tent down, snorted 
and bolted blindly into the smother: range horses drifting before the 
storm. The cowboys cursed them and repaired their damage and got 
themselves as secure as they could and crawled back into their blan- 
kets, knowing sullenly what the drifting horses meant. When they dug 
out of this one they would have lost their herd again. 

Jesse had started the fire as soon as it seemed clear that the tent 
would not go down. When Rusty had got back into his bed next to 
Buck, with Panguingue’s feet jammed for a headboard against his 
skull, he could see the glow through the draft door and feel his stung 
face loosening in the warmth. The canvas roof bucked and strained, 
slacked off, stiffened in a blast. The wind came through in needles of 
cold. It was close to morning; he could make out the faint shapes in- 
side the tent. He waited for Ray to say something—something to con- 
sole them, perhaps, for their failure and their bad luck—but no one 
spoke at all. They lay appraising the turmoil half-seen and half-heard 
on the straining roof. Finally, after several minutes, Jesse said, “Any- 
body feel like a cup of coffee?” 

Only then did Ray speak. His hoarse, ironic whisper croaked across 
the tent, “Looks like you boys could have the day off. Sleep in, if you 
want. oe 

“Sleep!” Ed Spurlock said. “How could anybody sleep when he 
thinks where them God damn cows are going?” 

“Just the same you better sleep,” Ray: whispered. “Youll need your 
rest, boy.” : | 
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“You going to try rounding them up again?” 

Ray said, “We're in this business to raise calves, not fertilize some 
prairie with their carcasses.” 

“Jesus!” Spurlock said. He rocked his head back and forth on his 
rolled mackinaw, glaring at the tent roof with eyes that shone oilily 
in the glimmer from the firebox. The wind took hold of the tent and 
shook it, testing every rope; they waited till the blast let go again. “You 
cant drive cows in this kind of weather, Ray,” Spurlock said. 

“I know it,” Ray whispered. “That’s why you get the day off.” 

“I bet you we end up by leaving the whole herd to scatter.” 

“We do, we'll lose ever’ damn calf,” Ray said. His face turned and 
craned toward Spurlock, above and across from him. His indomitable 
croak said, “I don’t aim to lose any, if work'll save ‘em.” 

“No, I can see,” Spurlock said. “You might lose a few of us though.” 

Ray laughed through his nose. “Why, Ed,” he said, “you sound like 
you thought you was more valuable than a calf.” 

“I'd kind of like some coffee, myself,” old Jesse said. “Don't any- 
body else feel thataway?” 

“Shut up!” said Buck's voice from under the blankets. He had a 
capacity for always sounding furious, even when he was talking 
through four layers of wool. “Shut up and let a guy get some sleep.” 

Panguingue produced a few exaggerated snores. 

There was a brief silence. The wind gripped the tent, fell away, 
pounced once more; they could hear it whining and ricocheting off the 
guy ropes. “Good God,” Ed Spurlock said restlessly, “listen to the God 
damn wind blow.” 

“I think [ll just put the pot on anyhow, long as we got that fire, 
Jesse's soft voice said. Rusty heard the stiff creak of his bedroll tarp and 
the fumbling sounds as he got on his boots. There was a grunt, and 
Spurlock said savagely, “God damn it to hell, Jesse, watch out where 
you put your feet!” 

“Don't leave your face hanging out, then,” Jesse said. “How can I 
see your face in this dark? I been huntin’ for ten minutes with both 
hands, and I just now found my ass.” 

“Step on me once more and youll find it in a sling,” Spurlock said. 
“Why can’t you stay in bed? There's nothing to get up for.” 

“Yes there is,” Jesse said. “Coffee.” 

His shape reared up against the graying canvas; when he opened 
the lid the glow from the stove illuminated his intent face with the 
white bristles on cheeks and chin, and the mustache drooping in a 
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smooth oxbow. This, Rusty thought, was all familiar to Jesse. He 
must have done this same thing, camped in the same brutal kind of 
weather, a hundred times, with Indians, with métis hivernants, with 
hide hunters, with wagontrains hauling supplies into the Montana 
camps, with cattle outfits like this one. His relation to the country was 
almost as simple as that of the wolves; no matter how fast the province 
changed, it remained to Jesse merely a few known forms of hardship, 
a known violence of weather, one or two simple but irreplaceable 
skills. He had the air, standing ruminatively above his stove, of a man 
who could conceive of no evil that a cup of hot coffee or a beefsteak 
fried in flour would not cure. 





8. 

Daylight came as dusk and stayed that way. They dozed, and when 
the fire was up high for cooking they took advantage of the warmth to 
play poker or blackjack. When anyone had to go outside he took a 
look at the horses, which they had picketed to give them a little more 
chance to move around and keep warm, but which crowded close up 
against the wagon for the little shelter it gave them. Morning and 
evening someene hung on their noses a nosebag of their limited oat 
supply. 

Their wood was running low too; they had been depending on get- 
ting fuel from the willows in Horse Camp Coulee. After meals they 
had to let the fire die, and then if they played cards they passed 
around a lighted candle to warm their hands by. When even that got 
too cold they dug down under their blankets to sleep or think. Talk 
flared up like matches and went out again; they cocked their ears to 
the howl of the wind, remoter as the tent snowed in. Once or twice 
one of them went out and carefully cleared the worst of the snow off 
the roof while the rest, inside, watched with concern the sausage- 
tight canvas which a careless shovel might easily slit, leaving them 
exposed to the storm like an out-turned nest of mice. Every hour or so 
Ray Henry, taciturn and expressionless, took a look outside. 

When he had got his hands well warmed under the blankets, Rusty 
played the harmonica. There were more requests than he could gra- 
tify, with a heavy favoritism for old Red River tunes which they tried 
to teach him by whistling or humming. If he quit, with his hands too 
numb to feel the fingers and his chapped lips sore from the sliding of 
the little honeycomb back and forth across them, they urged him for a 
while, and then cursed him languidly and gave up. The afternoon 
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waned; they yawned; they lay resting. 

Once the notebook in his shirt pocket crunched as Rusty turned 
over, and he took it out and amused himself for a while reading the 
journal entries he had made. There was nothing since his catalogue of 
information about the Stonepile Camp, but before that there was a 
very windy and prize-essay series of notations. He had put them down 
in the first place as colorful items to be incorporated into letters home: 
they expected him not to write very often, and he obliged them; but 
they expected him, when he did write, to fill pages with cowboys and 
Indians and wild game and the adventures and observations of a well- 
educated young gentleman in the North American wilderness. In this 
too he had set out to oblige them. He read what he had had to say 
about the ranch, and the thumbnail sketches he had made of some of 
the cowboys, and the lyrical flights he had gone into during the days 
of perfect Indian Summer hay-making weather that preceded the first 
storm—only the night before they had set out on this belated roundup. 
He could imagine the family all around his mother as she read, and 
he cocked an inner ear to the sound of his own prose describing the 
apelike Panguingue with his good nature and his total disregard for 
cleanliness, and wry little birdy Slippers with his sore feet, as if he 
had walked all the way from Texas; even on roundup he wore no boots 
like the rest of them but elastic-sided slippers under his overshoes. 
Rusty told them Slip was the best bronc rider in Saskatchewan, which 
may have been going it a bit strong, and about how Buck kept a row 
of tobacco tins on the two-by-four above his bunk, with all his smaller 
private effects filed away in them in neat and labelled order. He de- 
scribed, with the proper tone of sober appraisal and respect, Ray 
Henry and his new wife, whom he had brought from Harlem, Mon- 
tana, in a buckboard, 120 miles across country, for a wedding trip. 
Rusty had loaded that part of the journal with data on the country, 
much of it, as he saw now, in error. It was the sort of stuff which, writ- 
ten as a letter, would surely set his younger brother to itching, and 
produce another emigration from the family, but it seemed false and 
shrilly enthusiastic and very very young when he read it over in the 
tent, while a frozen guy rope outside, within three feet of his ear, 
hummed like a great struck cable. 

“What you got there, Rusty?” Little Horn said. “Something to read?” 

“No,” he said. “Oh no, just an old notebook.” 

“Notebook?” Spurlock said. 

“Just . . . notes, don’t you know,” Rusty said. He was frantic with 
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the notion that they would sit on him and take it away from him and 
read in it what he had said about them. If they tried it he would die 
fighting. He put it in the shirt pocket and buttoned it down. “Things 
I wanted to remember to put in letters home,” he said. 

“All about the cow country and the cattle business, uh?” Little 
Horn said. 

“More or less.” 

“It's a real good business,” Little Horn said. “You ought to think 
about it, Rusty.” Staring at the roof, his red nose one of a half dozen 
projecting toward the lashed and laboring canvas, he plucked a thread 
from the frayed edge of his blanket and drew it dreamily between his 
front teeth. “Young fella from the old country could do a lot worse,” 
he said. “There’s this Englishman over on Medicine Lodge Coulee, 
kind of a remittance-man colony they got over there, he was tellin’ 
me about cattle ranchin’ one time. He said there was millions in it. 
All you do, you just get some cows and a few bulls, and you turn ‘em 
out on the range. Say you start with a hundred cows. You get a hun- 
dred calves the first year, and fifty of them are cows and fifty you 
make into steers. Next year you got a hundred and fifty cows and they 
give you a hundred and fifty calves, and you make seventy-five steers 
and keep the seventy-five cows, and that builds your breeding herd to 
two hundred and twenty-five. That year you get two hundred and 
twenty-five calves, and by now youre sellin’ your two-year-old and 
three-year-old steers, and your herd keeps growin’ and you keep sellin’ 
the bull calves, and that’s all they is to it. He had it all mapped out. 
You ought to talk to him, Rusty.” 

“Tll look into it the first chance I get,” Rusty said. “I've been inquir- 
ing around for a good opportunity.” 

“You do that,” Little Horn said. “If I didn’t have me this job here 
with Ray, I'd do somethin’ about it myself. There ain't a thing to it. 
Once you get your herd and start them cows to calfin’, all you do is 
set back and count the dollars rollin’ in. 

“They'll tell you: mange. Hell, they ain't nothin’ to mange. All you 
got to do about that, you dip ‘em twice a year. You get yourself one of 
these steam boilers and a tank, and you lay in some sulphur and so on. 
And you dig yourself a big hole in the ground,-maybe a hundred feet 
long, say, and thirty wide, and at one end you build a couple corrals, 
one big one to hold maybe a couple hundred head and the other a 
little one to take a dozen or so. From this little one you build a chute 
that leads down into the hole. At the other end of the hole you make 
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a slatted slope out of planks for the cows to climp out on, and a 
couple drippin’ pens where the ones that has been dipped can stand, 
and under those pens you dig a ditch so the dip that runs off them 
can run back into the vat. It ain't anything, hardly. If you got ten or 
fifteen hands around it'll only take you a couple-three weeks hard 
work altogether to build this rig. 

“Then you bring your stock into the big corral, see, and feed ‘em out 
a few at a time into the little corral and on into the chute, and on both 
sides of the vat you put guys with long poles with a yoke onto them, 
and they get the yoke over these cattle as they come down the chute 
and duck ‘em clear under. Then you prod ‘em on through the vat and 
up the slope and into the drippin’ pens and youre done with that 
bunch. 

“They'll tell you it’s lots of work. Shucks. You got, say, ten thousand 
head to dip, like we would on the T-Down, and you got maybe twelve 
men in the outfit. You can do a dozen ever twenty minutes, thirty-six 
an hour, 360 in a ten-hour day, 3600 in ten days. You can get the 
whole herd through in three or four weeks, if you can get the inspector 
there when you want him. They'll tell you it’s hell to catch the inspec- 
tor, and hard to keep the herd together that long, and hard to keep 
the sulphur mixture strong enough and the right temperature, and a 
lot like that, but it ain't nothing to bother a man. Some people would 
talk down anything. 

“Or they'll tell you it’s dangerous: Shoot! Suppose one of them steers 
does get on the peck when he’s pushed under and gets his eyes full of 
sulphus, what can he do? He can thrash around in the vat, maybe, and 
drowned himself or some other steer, or maybe he climbs out and 
chases you up onto the barn, or he scrambles back into the corral 
and gets them to millin’ there till they break something down, but 
that ain't only a little delay. Even if some old ringy longhorn catches 
you before you can climb out of the corral, what can he do to you? 
His horns is so wide he just rams you against the fence with his 
forehead and holds you there till somebody twists his tail or spits 
Bull Durham in his eye and pulls him off, and there you are good as 
ever, maybe bruised up some is all. 

“No, sir,” Little Horn said, pulling his thread back and forth, “it’s a 
mistake to listen to these calamity howlers about what a tough bus- 
iness the cow business is. Mange, that’s only a sample of how they 
exaggerate. They'll tell you: wolves. Wolves! They won't pick off 
more’n one calf in ten or twenty all winter long. Sure three or four of 
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them will pull down a cow sometimes, get her by the hind leg and a 
flank and pull her over and pile on, but mostly it’s just calves. Say you 
start with two thousand head in the fall, you still got eighteen hundred 
in the spring. And if you want to, you can hire somebody like this 
Schulz to wolf your range.” 

“Schulz!” Buck said from down under. “I wonder if he’s et his boy 
yet?” 

“Only costs you five dollars a scalp,” Little Horn said, “if he puts out 
poison baits, course you might lose a few dogs. Sure a wolf is hard to 
poison and he’s too smart to step in a trap or come within gunshot very 
aften, but that don’t have to bother you. There’s other ways of handlin’ 
wolves. You just lay around and keep an eye open and when you catch 
one out on the flats you can run him down on a horse. I did it once 
myself. I had me a little old pony that could run, and I come right up 
on that old white wolf and run over him. I missed him that first time, 
somehow, and had to come over him again, and I missed him again, 
but I kep’ tryin’. This wolf can’t get away—he’s down there under the 
pony’s feet somewhere duckin’ and snarlin’. I'd of had him sure if the 
pony hadn't of stepped in a hole. The wolf run off then and I couldn't 
chase. I was out quite a few miles, and after I shot the horse I had 
me quite a walk carryin’ the saddle, but that experience taught me 
quite a bit about runnin’ down wolves, and I know how it’s done. I'll 
show you sometime, if you want.” 

“Oh, I say, thanks,” Rusty said. 

“Old Rusty, I bet he figures just like your other Englishman,” Spur- 
lock said. “Ain't it the fact, Rusty? You come out here thinking you'd 
get yourself a few thousand acres and a herd of cows and be a lord of 
the manor like Dan Tenaille, uh?” 

“That's right,” Rusty said. “Just now, I'm out here iearning the 
business first hand from the experts.” 

“Or did you have to come out?” Spurlock said. “You're a remittance 
man too, ain't you? Tell us the story of how you happen to leave 
England. I bet it'd be interesting. Help pass the time, don’t you know.” 

“Tm afraid youd find it a bit dull.” 

“A bit dull?” Spurlock said heartily. “Not at all, lad, not at all. Come 
on, give us your reasons for trailing out to the cow country.” 

They were not a talking bunch, and so far as he knew they had not 
discussed him. He was too common a phenomenon. Unless he took 
pains to prove himself otherwise, any young Englishman in that coun- 
try was assumed to be the second son, third son, scapegrace son, of a 
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baronet, a KCB, a shooting partner of Edward VII. Or he was a 
cashiered guardsman or disgraced country vicar. Rusty was none of 
those, but it seemed unnecessary to insist. He said only, “I'm afraid 
my reasons wouldn't be as colorful as yours.” 

He put into his voice just the quantity of sneer that would make 
Spurlock rise up without realizing precisely where he was stung. Or 
perhaps the sneer did not do it at all, perhaps Spurlock was only 
bored, uncomfortable, irritable, ready to pluck any little thread that 
would ravel, quarrelsome out of no motive except tedium. If that was 
it, fine; let him come. And there he came, rearing up on one elbow and 
throwing across the tent a literary badman look as if he thought he 
was wearing black gloves and black guns like a villain in The Vir- 
ginian. “What do you mean by that, exactly?” 

From the side, Ray Henry's whisper said, “The kid’s not crowding 
you any, Ed.” 

“I can tell when I'm crowded,” Spurlock said. 

“Pull in your elbows,” Ray whispered, amused. “Then you'll have 
more room.” 

Spurlock lay down again. “Little English punks,” he said. “Coming 
out pretending to be cowhands.” 

Rusty looked at Ray, but Ray only smiled. The boy said, fairly hotly, 
“The cows can't tell the difference.” 

“No,” Spurlock said, “no, but a man sure can.” 

“I haven't heard any men discussing it.” 

Once more he reared up on his elbow. “Is its little arm sore?” he 
said. “Got piled, did it?” 

“How are its little sore eyes?” Rusty said. Out of nothing, out of 
nowhere, as random and unprepared for as an August whirlwind kick- 
ing up a dust, Spurlock had produced the quarrel he evidently wanted. 
Rusty was angry enough to take him on, arm or no arm. He pretended 
to himself that he was moved with Ray when the foreman whispered 
equably, “In about a second I'm kickin’ both you quarrelsome bastards 
out in the snow.” 

Rusty lay ready, smoldering, waiting for Spurlock to say something 
else that could not be borne, or to rise and stalk outside where it 
would be necessary to go out and fight him. But Spurlock did not 
move or speak; he only breathed through his nose in so eloquent and 
contemptuous a way that Rusty had to hold himself back from spring- 
ing over and smashing him. The wind slammed against their canvas 
roof in a furious gust. Against some rope or edge or corner it howled 
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like a wolf, and then trailed off to the steady whisper and rush again. 

“They ll tell you,” Little Horn said dreamily, “theyll say to you 
it's terrible hard work. Why, God damn, now, you just can't pay at- 
tention to that. How long we been on this-here roundup? Since first 
of May, more or less? And it’s only November now. And they'll tell 
you it gets cold, but where would you find a nicer, more comfortable 
little tent than this one, if we only had some wood?” 

Jesse crawled out and stood stretching in the narrow space among 
the mussed beds. Rusty noticed that he was careful to stay clear of 
Ed Spurlock’s blankets. “Well,” he said, “time for a little grub?” 

Ray went past Jesse and pulled the flap aside and looked out. Be- 
yond him the horizontal blast streaked with snow dipped and swirled; 
flakes settled and whirled away again; there was a curved drift build- 
ing up at the tent corner. Ray's back looked bulky and solid; he was a 
powerful man, singleminded and devoted. A little hollow in the solar 
plexus from the nearness of a fight, Rusty had a wry feeling that if 
Spurlock and he had started something, and the foreman wanted to 
interfere, he could have thrashed them both. But what his hunched 
back and his bent head reminded Rusty of really was the burden he 
bore. He was foreman, he wore responsibility for both men and cattle, 
and he had left his bride cf less than a month at the ranch house with 
only a crippled handyman for company. Rusty did not envy Ray, but 
he respected him a great deal. He wanted to do well for him; he was 
ashamed of having had to be reprimanded along with Spurlock. The 
foreman dropped the flap and came back and sat down. 

“They'll tell you,” Little Horn said, endless and ironic and contem- 
plative, “they'll say, all that ridin’ and brandin* and weanin’ and nut- 
tin’ and chasin’ cows up and down the hills and dales. How else would 
you want a cowpuncher to spend his time? He don't have any work 
to do, he just gets himself into trouble playin’ cyards and fightin’ and 
chasin’ women. Lots better for him to be’ out in a nice tent like this, 
camped out comfortable in some blizzard.” | 


9. 

Sometime before the grey afternoon howled itself out, Ray Henry 
shouldered into his sheepskin and went outside. The rest lay in their 
blankets, which they had inhabited too long for their blankets’ good or 
their own, in their postures that were like the postures of men fallen 
in war. Panguingue sprawled with his drawn-up knees wide, his whis- 
kered face glimmering a vacant grin straight upward. Little Horn and 
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Buck were unexpected angles of arms and legs, Slip lay curled as if 
around a mortal body wound. Spurlock had locked his hands under the 
back of his head and crossed his knees under the covers. They listened 
to the undiminished wind. After what may have been ten minutes Jesse 
rose and said he guessed he'd take a look at the Clydes. He followed 
his jet of white breath outside, and they lay on. 

Their cloth house shook, and gave way, and shuddered stiff and 
tight again. They heard the whistle and scream go flying through and 
away, and in a lull Buck said, “This one’s the worst one yet.” They lay 
considering this for quite a long time. At last Rusty heard the sound 
of feet, and with a relief that astonished him he cried, “Here they are!” 

But no one entered. The wind pounded through and over and past. 
It had a curving sound; it dipped to the ear like telegraph wires to 
the eye. Everyone in the tent was listening for the steps Rusty had 
announced. At last Spurlock grumbled, “Just fawncy.” Panguingue 
blurted a laugh. 

“Christ a’mighty!” Slip said abruptly, and snapped nimble as a 
monkey out of his bed. He was stepping in his slippers across Ray 
Henry's tarp when the flap opened and Ray and Jesse stooped in on a 
flurry of snow. Slippers sat quietly down again on his blankets. His 
leathery, deeply-lined, big-nosed face said nothing. Neither did any 
of the other smudged and whiskered faces around the tent. But they 
were all sitting up or half propped on their elbows; the concern that 
had moved Slip had been a fear in all of them. In silence they watched 
Ray throw down beside the cold stove three or four round cake-like 
chunks of ice. Rusty reached across and picked up a frozen cowchip. 

“Are we burning ice now?” 

With a wipe of a bare hand around on his wet, beef-red face, the 
foreman said, “We may be lucky to have that to burn, it’s drifting 
pretty deep all over.” 

“Still from the northwest?” Buck asked. 

“Oh dear,” said Little Horn. “All those poor little calves and their 
mamas. They'll be clear the hell and gone down to Wood Mountain.” 

“Or else they'll be piled up in some draw,” Ray said. 

“You think it’s pretty bad, then,” Rusty said—a small, inconsequent, 
intrusive voice of ignorance and greenness that he himself heard with 
shame and dismay. 

“Yes, kid,” Ray said. “I think it’s pretty bad.” 

They ebbed away into silence. With only a few sticks of wood left 
Jesse gave them no more for supper than warm gravy poured over 
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frozen biscuits; not even coffee. Part of the stove, while the gravy was 
warming, held two of the cowchips that Ray had kicked up from 
under the snow, and the smell of wetted and baking manure flavored 
their supper. But at least the cakes dried out enough so that Jesse 
could use them for the breakfast fire. 

The single candle gave a blotted light. When they were all still 
Rusty saw the humps of bedrolls fuming like a geyser basin with their 
eight breaths, until Little Horn said, “Well, nighty-night, kids,” and 
blew out the candle. The wind seemed to come down on their sudden 
darkness with such violence that in the cold tent they lay tensely, 
afraid something would give. Both Slip and Little Horn had pulled 
their goatskin chaps over their beds for extra cover. Rusty's icy hands 
were folded into his armpits; he wore all his clothes except sheepskin 
and boots. He blew his breath into the air, moved his sore shoulder 
experimentally, smelled his own stale nest, thinking Holy Mother, if 
my people could see me now! There was a brief, vivid picture of res- 
cuers in the spring reverently uncovering eight huddled figures, iden- 
tifying each one, folding the tarp back over the frozen face. His head 
was full of vague heroisms related to Commodore Peary and the North 
Pole. 

Once the thought popped whole and astonishing into his head: I 
might, except for one or two decisions made in excitement and stuck 
to through tears and argument, be sleeping in my old room right now, 
and if I opened my eyes I would see the model of the Kraken hanging 
from the ceiling like a ship of thanksgiving in a Danish church. Except 
for the excitement that his father thought wild whimsy and his mother 
thought heartlessness, he might be getting his exercise these days push- 
ing a punt up and down the Cher, disturbing the swans (Swans! From 
here they sounded fabulous as gryphons), or drinking too much port 
with sporty undergraduates from his college, or sitting on some cricket 
pitch, or (assuming he hadn't chosen Oxford and the family’s pro- 
gram) he might be guiding the tiller of the yaw! with his backside 
while he shouted questions, jeers, comments, or other conversation at 
sailors leaning over the stern rails of old rustpots anchored in the 
stream off Spithead. 

The fact that he was here in a tent on the freezing Saskatchewan 
plains, that one decision rashly made and stubbornly stuck to had 
taken him not only out of the university, out of home, out of England, 
but out of a whole life and culture that had been assumed for him, 
left him dazed. A good job he didn’t have much chance to think, or he 
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might funk it yet, and run straight home with his tail tucked. He was 
appalled at the effectiveness of his own will. 

A numbness like freezing to death stole through him gradually, 
Panguingue restored him to wakefulness with a kick in the head, and 
he cursed Panguingue with a freedom he would not have adopted 
toward anyone else in the outfit. Sometime during or just after the 
flurry of profane protest he fell asleep. 





10. 

Solitary flutes, songs from the Vienna woods, chirpings and twitter- 
ings so that he opened his eyes thinking Birds? and heard the awaken- 
ing sounds of the outfit, and old Jesse whistling with loose lips while 
he stood over the stove. He lifted a can and tipped it in a quick ges- 
ture; the tent filled with the smell of kerosene. Jesse hobbled about in 
his boots like an old crone. His right knee crooked upward, there was 
a swoop and a snap, and a match popped into flame across his tight 
seat. The stove whoofed out a puff of smoke. The lids clanged on. Fire 
gleamed through the cracks in the ash door and Jesse shoved the 
coffee pot against the stovepipe. Looking, Rusty saw that Ray, Slip, 
and Buck were missing. 

He sat up. “I say! The wind’s died!” 

“You say, hey?” Jesse said. 

Rusty hustled to the door and looked out. Deep tracks went through 
the drift that curved all around them; the sky was palest blue, abso- 
lutely clear. Ray was trotting the Clydes up and down a fifty-foot 
trampled space, getting them warm. Their breasts and rumps and legs 
were completely coated in ice. Buck and Slip already had saddles on 
the night ponies. Whatever had been brown in the landscape had dis- 
appeared. There were no scraggly patches of bare grass in the snow 
waves, but packed, rippled white ran off into the southeast where the 
sun was just rising. He could almost see the plain move as if a current 
ran strongly toward where the sun squatted on the rim and sent its 
dazzle skipping across the million little wave crests into his eyes. 
Spurlock, looking over his shoulder, swore foully. “Here goes for 
some more God damn snowblindness.” He stepped past Rusty and 
blew his nose with his fingers, first one nostril, then the other. Rusty 
shouted over to Ray, “Working weather!” 

“Yeah.” He laughed his dry laugh through his nose. “Come here and 
curry some of the ice out of these studs.” 

“Uh-huh!” Spurlock said behind Rusty, with I-told-you-so emphasis. 
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The boy stared at him. “Working weather!” Spurlock said. “Jesus 
Christ! I guess.” 

His guess was right. Within minutes of the time Rusty woke he was 
working; they paused only long enough to bolt a steak and gulp scald- 
ing coffee and warm their hands over the fire; their last wood and all 
the cowchips had gone into it. Before they had more than spread 
their palms to the beautiful heat, Slip and Buck came in with the 
horse herd. 

“Jesse,” Ray said, “you better tear down here and get loaded and 
beat it on a beeline for Horse Camp. If we ain't there when you get 
there, which we won't be, you can improve your time and warm your 
blood gettin’ in wood, and there ain't any such thing as too much. The 
rest of you is going to round up every cow within fifteen miles down- 
wind, and were going to put them all in the corrals at Horse Camp 
before we sleep any more. So pick you a pony with some bottom.” 

They looked at the shaggy, scrawny, long-maned and long-tailed 
herd, picking at the wisps of a few forkfuls of hay that the boys had 
thrown out. There was not a pony among them whose ribs did not 
show plainly under the rough winter hair. Here and there one stood 
spraddled, head hanging, done in, ready to fall. 

“Boneracks,” Little Horn said. “Some of them ponies ain't going to 
make it, Boss.” 

“Then we got to leave them,” Ray said. “They can maybe make out, 
poor as they are, but unless we get a Chinook this is starving time for 
cattle.” 

They saddled and rode out, Ray, Slip, Panguingue and Rusty to the 
southeast, straight into the sun, Spurlock and Buck and Little Horn 
to the northeast. They would pinch everything in to the middle and 
then swing and bring them back. The tent was already coming down 
as they rode off. 

They rode a long way before they raised any cattle. When they did, 
down in a draw, they were humped in the deep snow, making no 
effort to get out. They stood and bellowed; they moved as if their 
blood had frozen thick, and they had among them range steers, in- 
cluding a few longhorns, which the boys did not want at all but had 
no time to cut out. They threw them all into a bunch and, attended 
by an intensely black and unlikely-looking crow, rode on into the 
diamond glitter, gradually swinging eastward so that they could get 
some relief by ducking their heads and pulling their hats clear down 
on the sun side. Ray kept them pushing hard through the difficult 
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going, kneehigh sometimes, hock high the next moment, crusted just 
enough to hold the horse’s weight for a split second before he broke 
down through. It was hard enough in the saddle; it must have been a 
good deal worse under it. 

“Got to hustle,” Ray said. “For some reason I'm gettin’ so I don't 
trust the damn weather.” They fanned out, riding wide. Far north, 
across a wide spread of flats and one or two shallow coulees whose 
depressions could hardly be seen in the even glare, the black dots that 
were Spurlock and Little Horn and Buck were strung out across a 
mile or so ef snow. They headed in toward the center of their loop 
every sad whiteface whose red hide showed. The cattle bellowed, 
blinking white eyelashes, and they moved reluctantly, but they moved. 
The crow flapped over, following companionably, flying off on some 
investigation of his own and returning after a few minutes to coast 
over and cock his wise eye down and caw with laughter to hear them 
talk. 

About noon, far to the south and east of where they had camped, 
they came to the river, angling down from the northwest in its shal- 
low valley. The willows along the banks looked thin as a Chinaman’s 
whiskers, hardly more than weeds, but they held a surprising number 
of cattle, which the outfit flushed out by the dozens and scores and 
hazed, plunging and ducking and blindly swinging back until a horse 
blocked them or a rope cut across their noses, up onto the flats. They 
had everything in that herd: whiteface, shorthorn, longhorn, all sorts 
of crosses; steers, cows, bulls, calves; T-Down, Circle Diamond, 
Turkey Track. Ray pointed some out to Rusty when they rested their 
ponies for a minute on the flat and let Slip chase a half dozen white- 
face yearlings back into the bottoms. “76,” he said. “Their range is 
way up by Gull Lake, on the CPR. They've drifted twenty-five miles.” 

Whatever they were, whoever they belonged to, if they could not be 
easily cut out the riders swept them in and drove them westward, 
pushing them without a pause toward Horse Camp. The afternoon 
changed from blue-white to lavender. The crow had left them—dis- 
gusted, Rusty thought, that they never stopped to eat and threw 
away no scraps. The trampled waste of snow bloomed for a minute or 
two a pure untroubled rose, and the sun was gone as if it had stepped 
in a hole. Gray-blue dusk, grateful to their seared eyes, lay in every 
slightest hollow; the snowplain was broken with unexpected irregu- 
larities. The “drag” of cows and calves slowed, poked along, stopped 
and had to be cursed and flogged into starting. Their ponies, poor 
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boneracks, plodded gamely, and if a cow tried to break away or swing 
back they had to gather themselves like a tired swimmer taking one 
last stroke. Their breath was frozen all over them, stirrups and over- 
shoes were enamelled in ice; Rusty could hear his pony wheezing in 
his pipes, and his skinny ewe neck was down. He stumbled in the 
trodden snow. 

It grew dark, and they went on, following Jesse’s track, or whatever 
track it was that Ray kept, or no track at all, but only his wild-animal’s 
sense of direction. The faint eruption of color in the west was gone; 
and then as the sky darkened the stars were there, big and frosty and 
glittering, bright as lamps, and Rusty found the Dipper and Casseio- 
peia and the Pole Star, his total astronomy. He moved in his saddle, 
lame and numb, his face stiff, his shoulder aching clear down across 
his collarbone into his chest. Ahead of him, a moving blur on the snow, 
the herd stumbled and clicked and mooed, the joints of their random 
longhorns cracked, the traveling steam went up. Off to his right he 
heard Buck trying to sing—a sound so strange, revelatory, and forlorn 
that he had to laugh, and startled himself with the voiceless croak he 
produced. 

How much farther? Up above, the sky was pure; the Northern 
Lights were beginning to flare and stretch. He heard his old friend 
the wolf hunting down the river valleys and coulees of his ordained 
home and speaking his wolfish mind to the indifferent stars. Lord 
God, how much longer? They had been in the saddle since six, had 
eaten nothing since then. Neither horse nor rider could take much 
more of this. But nobody said, We can stop now. Nobody said, We'll 
camp here. They couldn't, obviously. Jesse had taken their bubble 
of shelter God knew how many more empty miles to Horse Camp. He 
thought to himself, with a qualm of panic, My God, this is desperate. 
What if we don't find him? What if a horse should give clear out? 

He gave his pony clumsy mittened pats; he enlisted its loyalty with 
words; it plodded and stumbled on. 

Eventually there was a soft orange bloom of light, and shouts cut 
through the luminous murk, and as he stopped, confused, Ray Henry 
came riding from his left and they crowded the cattle into a tighter 
mass. Over their moving backs and the sounds of their distress and 
irritation he heard poles rattle; someone ki-yi-ed. Ray pushed his 
horse against the rear cattle and in his almost-gone whisper drove 
and urged them on. They moved, they broke aside, they were turned 
back; the mass crawled ahead, tedious, interminable, a toss and seethe 
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of heads and horns, until suddenly it had shrunk and dwindled and 
was gone, and Panguingue was down in the snow, ramming gate 
poles home. The whole world smelled of cow. 

They sat there all together, stupid with cold and fatigue; they dis- 
mounted like skeletons tied together with wire. Ray croaked, “Let's 
see if Jesse ain't got a spare oat or two for these ponies,” and they 
walked toward the wagon and the bloom of the tent. The air, which 
had been bright at sunset and in the first hour of dark, was blurred as 
if a fog were rising from the snow; beyond the tent the faint shadow 
of the coulee fell away, but the other side was misted out. Rusty's eyes 
were so longingly on Jesse’s shadow as he hopped around the stove, 
obviously cooking, that he fell over the pile of willows stacked by the 
wagon: Jesse had not wasted his time; there was cooking wood for a 
week. 

“Dad, Ray called, “you got any oats? These ponies are about 
done.” The white head appeared in the flap, a hand with a fork in it 
held the canvas back, the soft old voice said, “I got a couple-three 
bushel left, I guess. That has to hold the Clydes and the night horses 
till we get back to the ranch.” 

“They'll have to get along,” Ray said. “I'm afraid were going to 
lose some ponies anyway. They just don’t have the flesh for this kind 
of a job.” 

Rusty stood with the reins in his hand, letting Jesse and Ray heave 
the oat bag out of the wagon. The tent with its bloom of light and its 
smell of frying was a paradise he yearned for as he had never yearned 
for anything, but he had to stand there and care for the horse first, and 
he hated the poor beast for its dependence. It was no tireder than he 
was. Nevertheless Ray's was an inescapable example. He unsaddled 
and threw the saddle into the wagon; he tramped a little hollow in the 
snow and poured out a quart or two of oats and pulled his pony’s 
bridle and let him drop his head to them. One after the other the 
outfit did the same. After what seemed an hour Rusty found the tent 
flap and crept in. The little stove was red hot; the air was full of 
smoke. Jesse had unrolled their beds for them. Rusty stepped over 
Buck and fell full length and shut his eyes. What little strength he had 
left flowed out of him and was soaked up; his bones and veins and 
skin held nothing but tiredness and pain. 

Jesse hopped around, juggling pans, going on cheerfully. He had 
thought by God they were never going to get in. Chopped wood till 
he like to bust his back. (Yeah, said somebody, you did a day’s work! ) 
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Horse herd come all the way. with him, right along behind the pilot. 
Those few scraps of hay the other day made tame ponies of the whole 
bunch. Looks like you guys got a pretty good herd of calves, consider- 
ing. Anybody like a cup of coffee now? 

“By God,” he said after a short silence, “you fellers look beat.” 

And after another little silence in which nobody spoke, but some- 
body groaned or grunted, Jesse said, “Here, I don’t reckon coffee has 
got enough nourishment for the occasion.” 

Beside Rusty, Buck rolled over. Rusty opened his eyes. Slip and 
Little Horn had rolled over too. Ray was sitting on his bed, holding a 
quart of whiskey, shaking his head. “Jesse,” he said, “by God, remind 
me to raise your wages.” 

Their common emotion while Ray worked on the cork was rever- 
ence. They sat or lay around in a ring, as bleary a crew as ever ate 
with its fingers or blew its nose with the same all-purpose tool, and 
they watched each motion of his thick wrist and big dirty hand. None 
of them had shaved for more than two weeks; they had all, except 
possibly Buck, lost any right to browbeat Panguingue about his filthi- 
ness. They felt—or at least Rusty did—that they had endured much 
and labored incredibly. He wondered, as the greenest hand there, how 
well he had done, and hoped he had done at least passably, and knew 
with unaccustomed humility that he could not have done more. Con- 
sidering everything, the three hundred odd cattle they had finally 
brought to the Horse Camp corrals were an achievement. The work 
still to be done, the separating and weaning, and the driving of calves 
and bulls to the home ranch, could only be trifling after what they had 
been through. 

The stoves heat beat on their bearded red faces, the candles 
gleamed in their bloodshot eyes. They watched Ray Henry's thick 
hands, and when the cork slipped out of the neck with a soft pok 
some of them smiled involuntarily, and Panguingue giggled, a high, 
falsetto sound that set off another round of smiles and made Jesse say, 
“Listen at old Pan, he sounds like a jack after a mare.” 

Ray held the bottle to the light and looked through it; he shook it 
and watched the bead rise. He was like a priest before an altar. He 
would not hurry this. “Well,” he said at last, “here's looking at you, 
boys,” and tipped the bottle to his blackened mouth. They watched 
the contents gurgle around the spark of candle that lived inside the 
amber bottle. He let the bottle down. “Whah!” he said. “Kee-rist!” and 
wiped the neck politely with the heel of his palm and passed it to Slip, 
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whose bed lay beside his next to the wall. The smell of whiskey cut 
through the smoke of the tent; they sat like Indians in the medicine 
lodge and passed the ceremonial vessel around, and each, as he fin- 
ished, wiped the neck carefully with his palm. Slip to Jesse, Jesse to 
Little Horn, Little Horn to Spurlock, Spurlock to Panguingue. Pan- 
guingue drank and shook his head and wiped the neck once and 
started to pass the bottle and then, as if not satisfied, wiped it again: 
Rusty loved him for it, he loved them all; he felt that he had never 
known so mannerly a group of men. Buck took the bottle from Pan- 
guingue, and from Buck it came to the greenhorn, its neck flavored 
with all their seven mouths and hands. He raised it to his mouth and 
let its fire wash down his throat and felt it sting in his cracked lips. 
His eyes watered. He lowered the bottle and choked down a cough, 
and as he passed the bottle back to Ray and talk broke out all at 
once, he took advantage of the noise and cleared his throat and so 
was not shamed. 

“Well, Jesse,” Ray said, “what do you think? Want to save that 
little-bitty dab?” 

“Why, I can’t see it'd be much good from now on,” Jesse said. 

They passed it around again, and their tongues were loosened. They 
told each other how cold it had been and how hard they had worked. 
Jesse had made up a raisin-and-rice pudding, practically a pailful. It 
was pure ambrosia; they ate it all and scraped the kettle, and for a 
few minutes after supper Rusty even roused up enough strength to get 
out the harmonica. There was not the slightest remnant left of the 
irritability they had felt with one another in the snowed-in time; the 
boy could feel how they had been welded and riveted into a society 
of friends and brothers. Little Horn sang some filthy verses of “The Old 
Chisholm Trail.” Spurlock supplied some even filthier ones from 
“Johnny McGree McGraw.” The whole bunch, even Rusty, joined in 
a couple of songs. 

Then all at once they were done in again. The talk dropped away, 
Rusty put the harmonica in his pocket. They went outside and walked 
a few steps from the tent and stood in a row and made water, lifting 
their faces into the night air that was mistier than ever, and warmer 
than any night since they had left the ranch. 

“I don’t know,” Ray said, sniffing for wind. “I don’t quite like the 
looks of the sky.” 

“Oh but hell,” they said. “Feel how warm it is.” 

He gave in doubtfully to their optimism. The mild air might mean 
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snow, but it also might mean a Chinook coming in, and that was the 
best luck they could hope for. There was not enough grass bare, even 
out on the flats, to give the cattle a chance to feed. Rusty had never 
seen or felt a Chinook, but he was so positive this was the birth of 
one that he offered to bet Little Horn and Panguingue a dollar each 
that it was a Chinook coming. They refused, saying they did not want 
to hoodoo the weather. Ray remarked that such weather as they had 
had couldn’t be hoodooed any worse. They kicked the snow around, 
smelling the night air soft in their faces; it smelled like a thaw, 
though the snow underfoot was still as dry and granular as salt. Every 
minute or so a hungry calf bawled over in the corral. 

“Well,” Ray said, “maybe this is our break.” 

Rusty hardly heard him. His eyes were knotted, the nerves and 
veins snarled together, the lids heavy with sleep. Back inside the tent 
there was a brief flurry of movement as they crawled in. Somebody 
cursed somebody else feebly for throwing his chaps across him. He 
heard the fire settle in the stove; after a minute or two he was not 
sure whether it was the stove or the first whiffling of some sleeper. 
Then he was asleep too, one of the first. 

But not even his dead tiredness could lift from him the habits of the 
last ten days. In his dreams he struggled against winds, he felt the bite 
of cold, he heard the clamor of men and animals and he knew that he 
had a duty to perform, he had somehow to shout “Here!” as one did 
at a roll call, but he was far down under something, struggling in the 
dark to come up and to break his voice free. His own nightmared 
sounds told him he was dreaming, and moaning in his sleep, and still 
he could not break free into wakefulness and shove the dream aside. 
Things were falling on him from above; he sheltered his head with 
his arms, rolled, and with a wrench broke loose from tormented sleep 
and sat up. 

Panguingue was kicking him in the head through his blankets. He 
was freezing cold, with all his blankets wound around his neck and 
shoulders like shawls. But the light of a candle stuck on the cold stove 
lid he saw the rest all in the same state of confused unbelieving 
awakening. There was a wild sound of wind; while he sat leaning 
away from Panguingue’s feet, stupidly groping for his wits, a screech- 
ing blast hit the tent so hard that old Jesse, standing by the flap, 
grabbed the pole and held it until the shuddering strain gave way a 
little and the screech died to a howl. 

Rusty saw the look of disbelief and outrage on every face; Pan- 
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guingue’s grin was a wolfish baring of teeth, his ordinary dull-witted 
good nature shocked clear out of him. “What is it?” Rusty asked idioti- 
cally. “Is it a Chinook?” 

“Chinook!” Buck said furiously. 

He yanked his stiff chaps on over his pants and groped chattering 
for his boots. They were all dressing as fast as their dazed minds and 
numbed fingers would let them. Jesse let go the tent pole to break 
some willow twigs in his hands and shove them into the stove. At that 
moment the wind swooped on them again and the tent came down. 

Half dressed, minus mittens, boots, mackinaws, hats, they strug- 
gled under the obliterating canvas. Somebody was swearing in an un- 
interrupted stream. Rusty stumbled over the fallen stovepipe and his 
nostrils were filled with soot. Then the smothering canvas lifted a 
couple of feet and somebody struck a match to expose them like bugs 
under a kicked log, dismayed and scuttling, glaring around for what- 
ever article they needed. He saw Jesse and Ray bracing the front pole, 
and as the match died he jumped to the rear one; it was like holding 
a fishing rod with a thousand pound fish on: the whole saillike mass 
of canvas flapped and caved and wanted to fly. One or two ropes on 
the windward side had broken loose and the wall plastered itself 
against his legs, and wind and snow poured like ice water across his 
stockinged feet. “Somebody get outside and tie us down,” Ray's 
grating whisper said. Little Horn scrambled past, then Spurlock. Pan- 
guingue crawled toward the front flap on hands and knees, Slip and 
Buck followed him. Braced against the pole, old Jesse was laughing; 
he lit a match on his pants and got a candle going and stuck it in its 
own drip on the stove. The stovepipe lay in sooty sections across the 
beds. 

Ropes outside jerked; the wall came away from Rusty's legs, the 
tent rose to nearly its proper position, the strain on the pole eased. 
Eventually it reached a wobbly equilibrium so that he could let go 
and locate his boots in the mess of his bed. The five outsiders came in 
gasping, beating their numbed hands. In the gray light of storm and 
morning, they all looked like old men; the blizzard had sown white 
age in their beards. 

“God A’mighty!” Slip. said, and wiped away an icicle from under 
his nose. | 

“Cold, uh?” Ray whispered. 

“Must be thirty below.” 

“Will the tent hold?” 
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“I dunno,” Slip said. “Corner ropes is onto the wheels, but one of 
the middle ones is pulled plumb out.” 

They stood a second or two, estimating the strain on the ropes, and 
as if to oblige their curiosity the wind lit on them and heeled them 
halfway over again. The whole middle of the windward wall bellied 
inward; the wind got under the side and for an instant they were a 
balloon; Rusty thought for certain they would go up in the air. He 
shut his eyes and hung on, and when he looked again three of the 
boys had grappled the uplifting skirt of the cloth and pinned it down. 

“We got to get in off these flats,” Jesse said. 

“I guess,” Ray said. “The question is how. It’s three-four miles to 
the river.” 

“We could keep the wind on our left and drift a little with it. That'd 
bring us in somewhere below Bates Camp.” 

“Well,” Ray said, and looked at the rest of them, holding the tent 
down, “we haven't got much choice. Slip, you reckon we could find 
any horses in this?” 

“I reckon we could try.” 

“No, Ray said. “It'd be too risky. We couldn't drive them against 
this wind if we found them.” 

“What about the cattle?” Buck said, 

“Yeah,” said Little Horn. “What about them?” 

“D’you suppose,” Ray whispered, and a spasm like silent mirth 
moved his iron face, “after we get things ready to go, you boys could 
pull about three poles out of the corral gate?” 

“You mean turn ‘em loose?” 

“I mean turn ‘em loose.” 

Ed Spurlock said, “So after all this, we wind up without a single 
God damn calf?” and Ray said, “You rather have a corral full of dead 
ones?” 

Rusty leaned against the swaying pole while the furious wind 
whined and howled down out of the Arctic, and he listened to them 
with a bitterness that was personal and aggrieved. It seemed to him 
atrocious, a wrong against every principle and every expectation, that 
the devoted and herculean labors of eight good men should be 
thwarted by a blind force of nature, a meteorological freak, a mere 
condition of wind and cold. 

Now on with the boots over feet bruised and numb from walking 
stocking-footed on the frozen ground, and on with the overshoes, and 
stamp to get life going. Now button the sheepskin collar close and pull 
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the fur cap down, earlaps and forehead piece, leaving exposed only 
the eyes, the chattering jaw, the agonized spuming of the breath, huh- 
huh-huh, huh-huh-huh-huh. Clumsy with clothing, beat mittened 
hands in armpits, stoop with the others to get the stovepipe together, 
the grub-box packed, the beds rolled. “Keep out a blanket apiece,” 
Ray Henry says. 

The tent tugs and strains, wanting to be off. In the gray light, snow 
sifts dry as sand down through the open stovepipe thimble and onto 
the stove—a stove so useless that if anyone touched it with a bare hand 
he would freeze fast. 

As in a nightmare where everything is full of shock and terror and 
nothing is ever explained, Rusty looks around their numb huddle and 
sees only a glare of living eyes, and among them Panguingue’s eyes 
that roll whitely toward the tent roof to ask a question. 

“We'll leave it up till we get set,” Ray says. “It ain't a hell of a lot, 
but it’s something.” 

They duck outside, and shielding faces behind shoulders and collars, 
drive into the wind. The paralyzing wind hammers drift against eye- 
lids, nose, and lips, and their breath comes in gasps and sobs as they 
throw things into the wagon. Jesse and Ray are harnessing the Clydes 
over their yellow blankets, Slip pounds ice off the blanket of the night 
pony getting ready to throw the saddle on. From their feet plumes of 
drift streak away southward. Beyond the figures in the squirming dusk 
the whole visible world moves—no sky, no horizon, no earth, no air, 
only this gray-white streaming, with a sound like a rush of water, 
across and through it other sounds like howling and shouting far off 
high for a moment and lost again in the whistle and rush. 

The cheek Rusty has exposed feels scorched as if by flame. Back in 
the icy, half-cleared tent, the hollow of quiet amid the wind seems a 
most extravagant sanctuary, and he heaves a great breath as if he has 
been running. He does not need to be told that what moves them now 
is not caution, not good judgment, not anything over which they have 
any control, but desperation. The tent will not stand much more, and 
no tent means no fire. With no horses left but the Clydes and one night 
pony, they will have to walk, and to reach either of the possible shel- 
ters, either Stonepile or Bates Camp, they will have to go north and 
west, bucking the wind that just now, in the space of a dozen breaths, 
has seared his face like a blowtorch. He has a feeling outraged and 
self-pitying and yet remotely contemplating a deserved punishment, a 
predicted retribution, the sort of feeling that he used to have in child- 
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hood when something tempted him beyond all caution and all 
warnings and he brought himself to a caning in the iodine and car- 
bolic-smelling office where his father, the doctor, used to look him 
down into shame before laying the yardstick around his legs. They 
have got what they deserved for daring Authority; the country has 
warned them three separate times. Now the punishment. 

Into the wagon, jumbled any old way, goes everything the tent 
holds—grub box, saddles, stove, stovepipe, kerosene can, and again 
they gather in the still, icy hollow, strangely empty without the stove. 
Ray Henry has two lariats in his hands, Buck an axe, and Jesse a 
lighted lantern. The foreman wipes his nose on the back of his mitt 
and squints at old Jesse. “Dad, you sure you want to drive? It'll be 
colder up there than walkin’.” 

The old timer shakes the lantern, and his eyes gleam and his square 
teeth gleam. “Lantern between m'feet, buffler robe over the top,” he 
says, “I don't care how cold I get upstairs if I'm warm from the tail 
down.” 

“Long as you dont set yourself afire,” Ray says. “How about some- 
body riding up there with you?” 

“Dee-lighted!” Jesse says, flashing his teeth like Teddy Roosevelt, 
and they laugh as if they were all short of wind. The foreman’s gray 
thinking eyes go over them. When his look pauses on Rusty Cullen, 
the boy’s breath is held for a moment in sneaking hope, for he has 
never been so miserable or so cold; the thought of going out there and 
fighting across six miles of snowflats in the terrible wind has para- 
lyzed his nerve. Also, he tells himself, he is the injured one; his arm 
still hurts him. The possibility pictures itself seductively before him: 
to ride, bundled under the buffalo robe and with the lantern’s warmth. 
Like a child pretending sleep when a night emergency arises and the 
rain beats in an open window or the wind has blown something loose, 
to sit snug beside old Jesse, relieved of responsibility, while the grown- 
ups take care of it . . . He cannot read the foreman’s gray eyes; he 
feels his own wavering down. A crawl of shame moves in his guts, and 
he thinks, if he picks me it will be because I'm the weakest as well as 
the greenest. 

The thinking eye moves on. “Slip,” Ray says, “you ain't got the feet 
for walkin’. You can spell Dad with the lines. It'll be bad on the hands.” 

To cover his relief Rusty is beating his hands rhythmically in his 
armpits and jiggling on nerveless feet. He watches Ray pass the lariats 
to Little Horn. “If you're tied together, we won't lose nobody.” 











“Where'll you be?” 

“T'll be ridin’ pilot.” 

They are all moving constantly, clumsily. Spurlock has wrapped a 
woollen muffler around his mouth so that only his restless eyes show. 
Buck and Panguingue already have hung blankets over their heads 
and shoulders. Little Horn pulls off a mitt to pat the chimney of Jesse's 
lantern with a bare hand. “Well,” Ray says, “I guess it's time she came 
down.” 

They lurch outside. Rusty, unsure of what to do, astonished at their 
instant obedience, finds himself standing stupidly while Buck with the 
butt of the axe knocks out one picket pin, then another, and chops 
off the ropes that tie the tent to the wheels. Jesse and Panguingue, at 
the ends, reach inside the flaps and lift and yank at the poles, and 
down it comes in a puddle of frozen canvas that they fall upon and 
grapple together and heave into the wagon. They curse and fight the 
wind, pushing and folding the tent down, throwing the poles and 
two saddles on it to hold it, hauling and lashing the wagon-cover 
tight. Rusty looks back at where their shelter has been and his insides 
are pinched by cold panic. Drift is already streaking across the patch 
of thawed and re-frozen grass; the little space their living warmth has 
thawed there in the midst of the waste looks as passionately and finally 
abandoned as the fresh earth of a grave. 

Little Horn is tying them together, using the rope to snug and hold 
the blankets they have wrapped around themselves, when out of the 
tattered edge of storm cattle appear, longhorns that swerve away at 
a stumbling half-trot. After them and among them, a streaming miser- 
able horde, come the whiteface and shorthorns, cows and calves, some 
steers, a few bulls, with no noise except an occasional desperate blat 
from a calf, and the clicking of longhorn hoofs and joints carried head- 
long southward by the wind. Well-fleshed and round-bellied no more 
than a week ago, they stream and flinch past, gaunt ghosts of them- 
selves, and Rusty thinks sullenly, while Little Horn ties the rope tight 
around him and their four hands tuck the blanket under, that it has 
been human foolishness that has brought the cattle to this condition. 
Driven all day by cowboys, and every other night by blizzards, they 
have eaten hardly anything for days. Left alone, yarding up in the 
coulees and river bottoms, they could at least have gnawed willows. 

He is furious at their violent futile effort, and at Ray Henry for in- 
sisting upon it. Inhuman labor, desperate chances, the risk of death 
itself, for what? For a bunch of cattle who would be better off where 
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their instinct told them to go, drifting with the storm until they found 
shelter. For owners off in Aberdeen or Toronto or Calgary or Butte 
who would never come out themselves and risk what they demanded 
of any cowboy for twenty dollars a month and found. 

The tip of his mitt is caught under the rope; he tears it loose, and 
for a moment Little Horn’s barely-exposed eyes glint sideways, sur- 
prised. Out of the storm behind the last straggling cattle rides Ray 
Henry, already plastered white. He waves, somebody shouts, the wind 
tears the sound away and flings it across the prairie, the Clydes jerk 
sideways, the frozen wheels of the wagon crackle loose and crush 
through a crested foot-deep drift. The five walkers bunch up to get 
the protection of the wagon for their faces and upper bodies; the . 
wind under the box and through the spokes tears at their legs as they 
swing half around and jolt off angling across the storm—northeast, 
Rusty judges, if the wind is northwest—following the stooped figure of 
the foreman on the horse. As they pass the corrals, Rusty sees the 
stained ground humped with carcasses already whitening under the 
blast of snow and wind. 

He huddles his blanket across his chest, clenching and unclenching 
his numb hands; he crowds close to the others, eager to conform; he 
plants his feet carefully, clumsily, in the exact footprints of Ed Spur- 
lock, and he tries to keep the rope between them just slack enough so 
that it does not drag and trip him. His face, unless he carelessly falls 
behind, is out of the worst lash of the wind; with walking, he has 
begun to feel his feet again. It seems possible after all—they can walk 
under these conditions the necessary five or six miles to shelter. He is 
given confidence by the feel of the rope around his waist, and the oc- 
casional tug when Spurlock or someone else up ahead stumbles or 
lurches, or when he feels Little Horn coming behind. Beside his cheek 
the wheel pours dry snow, and every turning spoke is a few inches 
gained toward safety. 


11. 

Once, as they bounced across the flats, Slippers leaned out and 
shouted something down to Buck, leading the single-file walkers. An 
unintelligible word came down the line, the wheels beside them rolled 
faster, and they were forced into a trot to keep up. Rusty staggered 
sideways in the broken snow, kept himself from falling under the 
wheel by a wild shove against the wagon box, lurched and was yanked 
forward into step so roughly that it kinked his neck. The line of them 
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jogged, grunting in cadence, trotting awkwardly armless, wrapped in 
their blankets, beside the ponderous wagon. Eventually Buck shouted 
up at the seat, and they slowed to a walk, but the run had done them 
good. The blood was out at their edges and extremities again. Rusty 
felt it sharp and stinging in his cheeks. 

Up ahead, revealed and half covered, and revealed and nearly ob- 
scured, moving steadily through the lateral whip and crawl of the 
storm, went the whitened horse, the humped white figure of Ray 
Henry. Once when Rusty looked he was down, walking and leading 
the pony. A few minutes later he was up again. The plain stretched 
on, interminable. Rusty dropped his head turtle-fashion, wiped an 
edge of the blanket across his leaking and freezing nose, concentrated 
on putting his feet precisely into the tracks of Ed Spurlock. Dream-like 
and hypnotic, body moved, brain moved, but both sluggishly, barely 
awake. Life was no more than movement, than dull rhythm. Eyes were 
aware only of the drooping rope, the alternating feet ahead, and once 
in a while the glimpse of Ray Henry moving through the blizzard out 
at the edge of visibility. Walking or riding, he went with the inevita- 
bility of a cloud driving across the sky; to look up and find him not 
there would have been a shock and a dismay. And yet he went am- 
biguously too, something recognized or remembered from an old 
charade or pantomime or tableau, Leader or Betrayer, urgent, com- 
pulsive, vaguely ominous, so that one hurried to keep him in sight and 
cursed him for the way he led on, and on. 

In the thudding hollows of the skull, deep under the layered blan- 
ket, the breath-skimmed sheepskin, inside the stinging whiskered face 
and the bony globe that rode jolting on the end of the spine, deep in 
there as secret as the organs at the heart of a flower or a nut inside 
shell and husk, the brain plodded remotely at a heart's pace or a 
walking pace, saying words that had been found salutary for men or 
cattle on a brittle and lonesome night, words that not so much ex- 
pressed as engendered what the mind felt: sullenness, fear, doubt. 

Up ahead the foreman moved steadily, dusky stranger, silent com- 
panion, and if he did not “bend upon the snowshoe with a * ng and 
limber stride,” he had a look as tireless and unstoppable as if he had in 
fact been that Spirit Hunter, that Walker of the Snow, one of the 
shapes with which the country deluded frightened men. 

The wind had changed, and instead of driving at their legs under 
the box between the spokes was coming much more from behind them. 
Rusty felt Little Horn’s hand on his back, but when he turned to see 
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what was wanted, Little Horn shook his head at him from under the 
blanket hood: only a stumble, or the wind hustling him along too fast. 
The pour of dry snow from the wheel blew on forward instead of side- 
ward into their faces. Except for his hands and his impossible leaky 
nose, he was not cold. They must have come more than half of the 
three miles that would bring them to the river, where there would be 
protection among the willows and under the cutbanks, and where 
they might even choose to make some sort of shelter of the wagon and 
the tent—build a big wood fire and thaw out and wait for the storm to 
blow by. He hoped they would; he did not relish the thought of 
turning into the wind, even in the more sheltered river Valley. 

He saw The Walker coming back, bent double, his face turned 
aside. When he reached them his pony turned tail to wind and Jesse 
cramped the Clydes around and they stood for a brief conference. It 
seemed that the wind had not changed. The horses simply wouldn't 
head across it, and kept swinging. That meant they would hit the 
river lower down, and have a longer upwind pull to Bates. 

Only Ray's eyes showed through the mask-like slot of a felt cap that 
came clear down around his throat. To Jesse and Slip he whisper- 
shouted something that Rusty could not hear, and mounted and rode 
off again. The wagon crunched after him, the segmented ten-footed 
worm beside it took up its lockstep. Deafened by fur and wool, anes- 
thetized by cold and the monotony of walking, the next-to-last seg- 
ment, joined to the segments before and behind by a waist of half-inch 
hard-twist rope, plodded on, thinking its own dim thoughts, which 
were concerned with cosmic injustice and the ways of God to man. 

Why couldn't there be, just at this moment, the lucky loom of an 
unknown or unexpected cowcamp, the whiff of lignite smoke on the 
wind? Why, just once, could not rescue come from Heaven, instead of 
having to be earned foot by foot? He dreamed of how warmth would 
feel in the face, the lovely stink of four or five shut-in cowboys in a 
hot shack, and he sucked and sniffed at the drooling of his mouth and 
nose, a hateful, inescapable oozing that turned to ice in his beard and 
on his lips. 

Head down, he plodded on, one step and then another. Once as he 
put his foot in the print that Spurlock’s foot had just left, he caught 
the heel of Spurlock’s overshoe with his toe, and saw Spurlock fling an 
irritable snarl over the shoulder. Oh, the hell, he thought. Can’t you be 
decent even when were like this? The rope tugged tight around him, 
he hopped to get in step again, walking carefully, left, right, left, right, 
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wiping his leaking nose against the blanket’s edge and feeling slick ice 
there. 

Sancta Maria, Speed us! 

The sun is falling low; 

Before us lies the valley 

Of the Walker of the Snow! 

Later—hours or days, for time whipped and snaked past in unceas- 
ing movement like the wind and the trails of drift, and all its propor- 
tions were lost—Rusty bumped into Spurlock and an instant later felt 
Little Horn bump into him in turn. The wagon had stopped, and Ray 
was back, leading his pony by the bridle. His visor of felt was iron-stiff 
with ice, so that he pulled it down and craned his neck and lifted his 
chin to shout over it to Jesse, perched on the high seat beside Slip with 
the buffalo robe folded up around him under the armpits. Rusty, 
squinting to see what they were looking at, felt the sticky drag of ice 
on his lashes as if his eyes were fringed with crickets’ legs, and saw 
that ahead of them the land fell away beyond an edge where the 
grass was blown bare. Ahead or below, the ground-hugging trails of 
drift were gone, leaving only air murky as dusk, with fitful swirls and 
streaks of dark at its bottom which he realized were brush. He drag- 
ged at his wet nose. The river. 

But the brief, gratified expectation he had that this would be an 
easier stage lasted no more than two minutes. The hills dipping down 
to the floodplain were gullied and washed, and drifted deep. Even 
with Ray riding ahead to try the going, the wheels dropped into holes 
and hollows, rose over knobs; the wagon canted at perilous angles, 
groaning and jolting its way slanting, with the wind almost dead be- 
hind it. Pulling out wide from the rocking wagon, the men were 
caught in the open wind and blown along. Rusty saw the Clydes 
braced back in the breeching, their hairy fetlocks coming up out of 
the snow rattling with balls of ice, and the muscular bunching under 
the blankets, and then here came Slip digging out from under the 
buffalo robe to throw his weight on the brake. Ice against ice, shoe 
slid on tire and held nothing; the wagon rolled heavily down upon the 
Clydes, who braced lower, slipping. The walkers jumped aside and 
then, as the wagon lumbered past them, jumped to the endgate to try 
to hold it back. Its ponderous weight yanked them along, their dug 
heels plowed up snow. They could feel it under their hands getting 
away, they knew it without Jesse's yell that snapped off on the wind 
above their heads. Jesse rose half to his feet, braced between seat and 
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box. The wagon jackknifed sharply as he swung the Clydes along the 
sidehill to slow them. The left side dropped down, the right heaved 
up, and with a neat final motion like the end of a crack-the-whip the 
wagon tipped over and cast off Slip in a spidery leap down the hill- 
side. Jesse, hanging to the tilted seat to the end, slid off it to land on 
his feet with the reins in one hand and the lantern in the other. By the 
time Ray discovered what had happened and rode back, he had un- 
hooked the Clydes and got them quiet. The wagon lay with its load 
bulging out of the lashed cover, the busy wind already starting to 
cover it with snow. 





12. 

Rusty would not have believed that in that wind and cold it was 
possible to work up a sweat, but he did. It was a blind and furious 
attack they launched on the tipped wagon, unloading almost every- 
thing and carrying it down to more level ground where the abrupt hill 
aproned off, stacking it there while they floundered back to dig and 
pry at the jackknifed wheels. Ray hitched on with his saddle horse, 
they heaved while their held breath burst out of them in grunts and 
straining curses, until they righted it, and straightened the wheels, and 
a spoke at a time got them turning; three of them carrying the tongue 
and the others ready to push or hold back, they angled it down onto 
leveler and smoother ground. 

There they wasted not a second, but hitched up and loaded as if 
they raced against time. When the muffled up figure of Spurlock 
started to heave a saddle up, and slipped and fell flat on its back with 
the saddle on its chest, Rusty coughed out one abrupt bark of laughter, 
but no one else laughed. Panguingue and Buck picked the saddle off 
Spurlock’s chest and tossed it aboard, and before Spurlock was back 
on his feet Little Horn and Buck were starting to tie together the 
worm of walkers. Up where Jesse and Slip were fussily folding the 
buffalo robe around and under them it looked bitterly cold, but down 
where Rusty stood it was better. He could feel his hands all the way, 
his feet all but the tips of the toes. Where the fur cap covered it, his 
forehead was damp, and under the ponderous layers of clothing and 
blanket his body itched a little with warmth. He was winded, and 
dead tired, and his shoulder ached as if the fierce haul and heave of 
the unloading and loading had pulled it from its socket, but the dis- 
may of the accident was worked off. They were all right, they would 


make it yet. 
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He twisted to help Little Horn tuck the blanket-ends under the 
rope, and at that moment Spurlock, moving awkwardly in front, put 
his foot down crooked, reeled against him, landed on his foot and 
anchored him there, and bore him helplessly over in the drift. If it 
had been anyone else, Rusty might have laughed, reassured and 
warmed by work as he was; but since it was Spurlock he rose to one 
knee anticipating trouble. He was not wrong; the hand he put on Spur- 
lock’s arm was knocked off angrily, and through the layers of the 
muffler the words were savage: “ . . . the Christ you're doing!” 

The boy’s anger blew up instant and hot, and he bounded to his feet 
freeing his elbows from the blanket. They faced each other, tied to- 
gether by four feet of rope like gladiators coupled to fight to the 
death, and then the shadow above them made itself felt and Rusty 
looked up to see Ray Henry sitting hands-on-horn and looking down 
on them. 

“What's trouble?” the foreman said. 

The unintelligible growl that came out of Spurlock’s muffled mouth 
could have told him nothing, but Rusty pulled the collar away from 
his chin and said passionately, “Look, put me somewhere else in this 
line! I'm not going to stand for . . . 

“What's trouble?” Ray said again. 

“He keeps stumbling around and falling down and then blaming 
ess 
“If he falls down, help him up,” Ray croaked, and kneed his frosted 
pony around and rode off in front. The wheels jerked, the icy axles 
shrieked, their feet automatically hopped to get in step, and they were 
walking again. Rusty pulled his chin back inside the collar and went 
sullenly, furious at the injustice of the rebuke, and alert to make the 
most of any slightest slip or stumble ahead of him. 

Down in the bottoms among the willows the wind was less, and 
they could bring the horses to turn halfway into it, feeling for the 
river. But if the wind was less, the snow was deeper; the Clydes 
floundered belly deep and the wagonbox scraped up a great drift 
that piled up over the doubletree and against the stallions’ rumps and 
finally stopped them dead. They shoveled it away and cleared the 
Clydes’ feet, never quite sure whether or not they would have their 
brains kicked out. Then they fell into two lines out in front and 
tramped a way for the horses and the wagon wheels down through 
smothered rosebushes and between clumps of willow whose bark 
gleamed red under the hood of snow. Ten feet of it was enough to 
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wind a man; they panted their way ahead, turned to tramp backward 
and deepen the track, stopped every twenty yards to dig away the 
snow that the wagon box scooped up. They worked like people fight- 
ing a fire, exhausted themselves and stood panting a minute and fell 
to it again, frenzied for the easy going on the river ice. 

The wagon eased over the edge of a bushy bank, the Clydes 
plunged as Jesse took them over straight on. The front wheels went 
down, pushing the stallions out onto the ice. Just as Rusty saw them 
lunging to pull the wagon through, a jerk from behind dragged him 
over in the drift and the whole line of walkers came down. When 
they got to their feet there was the wagon on the river. 

Getting up watchfully, Rusty thought he felt Spurlock yanking at 
the rope, and he yanked back harshly. Sunk between the muskrat cap 
and the muffler, and blindered on both sides by the wings of the 
sheepskin collar, Spurlock’s eyes peered out like the eyes of a fierce 
animal peering from a crack in the rock, but he turned away without 
a word, giving Rusty at least the smoldering satisfaction of having 
yanked last, of having finished something that the other had started. 

The cutbank partially shielded them from the wind. Upriver was a 
straight reach with an irregular streak of clear, blown ice down its 
cénter, grading up to shelving drifts against both banks. Drift skated 
and blew down it like dust down an alley. The last lap of the road 
to shelter lay before them as smooth as a paved highway. 

Ray Henry, leading his pony down the broken bank, stopped by 
them a monment where they hung panting on the wagon. “Everybody 
all right?” 

They looked at him from among their wrappings. 

“Ed?” Ray said. 

It seemed to Rusty terribly unjust that particular attention should 
have been paid to Spurlock rather than to himself. It meant that the 
foreman still looked upon Spurlock as in the right, himself in the 
wrong. It meant that he had no concern for the one of his men who 
was hurt, and might be in trouble. He saw Ray’s eyes within the visor 
that was like the helmet of a hero, and his unhappiness that he had 
lost prestige and respect drove words to his lips, impulsive and too- 
eager, anything to be recognized and accepted again. He did not care 
about Spurlock, actually; he was already ashamed of that quarrel. But 
he wanted Ray Henry to notice him, and so he said, “What do we do 
now, Ray? Camp here till it’s over?” 

“Not hardly,” Ray said. “The Clydes have had all the fresh air they 











need.” 

“How much farther?” 

“Three miles, maybe four.” 

“Do we ride from here?” 

The gray, thinking eye examined him from within the helmet of ice- 
hardened felt. The foreman said, “You reckon youte any more petered 
than them studs?” 

He went stooping and slipping out in front to confer with Jesse and 
Slip, and Rusty, avoiding Little Horn’s eyes and with his back to 
Spurlock and the others, watched the smothered rose bushes on the 
bank quiver in a gust. The slow warmth under all his wrappings 
might have come from the heavy work of getting the wagon through 
the brush and the drifts, but it might just as well have been shame, 
and he hated them all for never giving a man a chance, for taking 
things wrong, for assuming what should not be assumed. He hadn't 
been wanting to quit, he had asked only for information. Sullenly he 
waited, resolved to keep his mouth shut and plod it out. Once they 
got back to the ranch, he could simply leave the job; he was under no 
obligation to stay at it any longer than he pleased to. Neither Ray nor 
anyone else could compel a man to stick it through months of this 
kind of thing, no matter how short-handed the T-Down was. There 
was sure to be a great change as soon as he announced he was leaving. 
He could see Ray Henry’s face—all their faces. Every man who left, 
left more for the remaining ones to do. Too late, chaps. Sorry. Ta-ta, 
gentlemen. Enjoy the winter. 

In the river bottom the wind was louder, though he felt it less. The 
bare willows and the rose bushes, bent like croquet wickets into the 
drifts, whistled with it, the cutbank boomed it back in hollow eddies, 
every corner and edge and groove of the vailey gave it another tongue. 
More than out on the flats, even, it echoed with hallucinatory voices, 
shouts, screams, whistles, moans, jeers. Rusty concentrated on it. He 
had only been asking a perfectly reasonable question, considering that 
they were running for their lives and still had an unknown distance to 
go. Would it be so terrible to climb up and let those big strong horses 
pull them for a little while along the level ice? Would it, for that mat- 
ter, be entirely unheard-of to sacrifice the Clydes, if necessary, to save 
eight lives? He asked himself what about a leader who thought more 
of his horses than of his men. 

The blood in his veins was sluggish with cold, his mind was clogged 
with sullen hatred. Ray, shouting up to Jesse and Slip, and Spurlock, 
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weaving bearlike from one foot to the other, were both part of a 
nightmare which he loathed and wanted to escape, but the numbness 
held him and he stood spraddling, squinting from behind the wagon 
box, hearing the shouts of those ahead torn from their lips and flung 
streaming down the ice to become part of the headlong illusory wail- 
ing that blew and moaned around the river's bends. His mind, grop- 
ing among images, was as clumsy as his mittened unfeeling hands 
would have been, trying to pick up a coin from the snow. He thought 
of old Jesse's friend down by Sheridan, with his frozen conversation, 
and of how others had explained, not so humorously, the voices that 
haunted the wind in this country. 

For I saw by the sickly moonlight 

As I followed, bending low, 

That the walking of the stranger 

Left no footmarks on the snow. 

The voices of all the lost, all the Indians, métis, hunters, Mounted 
Police, wolfers, cowboys, all the bundled bodies that the spring un- 
covered and the warming sun released into the stink of final decay; all 
the starving, freezing, gaunt and haunted men who had challenged 
this country and failed; all the ghosts from smallpox-stilled Indian 
camps, the wandering spirits of warriors killed in their sleep on the 
borders of the deadly hills, all the skeleton women and children of the 
starving winters, all the cackling, maddened cannibals, every terrified, 
lonely, crazed, and pitiful outcry that these plains had ever wrung 
from human lips, went wailing and moaning over him, mingled with 
the living shouts of the foreman and the old timer, and he said, per- 
haps aloud, remembering the legend of the Crying River, and the 
voices that rode the wind there as here, Quappelle? Qu‘appelle? 

Heartless and inhuman, older than earth and totally alien, as savage 
and outcast as the windigo, the cannibal spirit, the wind dipped and 
swept upon them down the river channel, tightening the lightly sweat- 
ing inner skin with cold and the heart with fear. Rusty watched Ray 
hump his back and shake off the worst of the blast, saw the arm wave. 
The wagon rolled again. Ed Spurlock, unready, was pulled sideways a 
stumbling step or two by the tightening of the rope, and Rusty got one 
clear look into the brown, puckered eyes. Out of his fear and misery 
and anger he sneered, “Learn to walk!” But if Spurlock heard he made 
no sign. In a moment he was only the hooded, blanketed, moving 
stoop, not human, not anything, that Rusty imitated movement for 
movement, step for step, plodding up the river after the wagon. 











13. 

Exhaustion and cold are a kind of idiocy, the mind moves as numbly 
as the body, the momentary alertness that a breathing spell brings is 
like the sweat that can be raised under many clothes even in the bit- 
terest weather; when the breathing spell is over and the hard work 
past, mind and body are all the worse for the brief awakening. The 
sweaty skin chills, the images that temporary alertness has caught 
scrape and rasp in the mind like edged ice and cannot be dislodged 
or thought away or emptied out, but slowly coagulate there. 

For Rusty they were the images of fear. No matter how much he 
tried to tie his mind to the plod-plod-plod of foot after foot, he heard 
the spirit of that bitter country crying for cold and pain. Under his 
meving feet the ice passed, now clear, with coin-like bubbles in it, now 
coated with a pelt of dry smooth snow, now thinly drifted. The world 
swung slowly, the dry snow under their feet blew straight sideward, 
then quartering backward; his quickly lifted eyes saw that the right 
bank had dropped to a bar and the left curved up in a cutbank. The 
wind lashed his face so that he hunched and huddled the blanket closer, 
leaving only the slightest hole, and still the wind got in, filled the 
blanket, threatened to blow it off his back. His eyes were full of water 
and he wiped them free, terrified that they would freeze shut. With his 
head bowed clear over, almost to the rope, he stumbled on. Through 
the slits of sight remaining to him he saw that the drift now was 
blowing straight backward from Spurlock’s feet. The river had swung 
them directly into the wind. The line of walkers huddled to the left 
until they were walking bunched behind the feeble protection of the 
wagon. 

The wagon stopped, the line of walkers bumped raggedly to a halt. 
Rusty had forgotten them: he was surprised to find them there, glaring 
from the frozen crevices of their clothes. From out in front Ray Henry 
came looming, a huge indomitable bulk, leading the pony whose bony 
face was covered with a shell of ice, the hairy ears pounded full of 
snow, the breast of the blanket sheathed. He unlooped the halter rope 
and tied it to the endgate, pulled the bridle and hung it on the saddle 
horn. For a minute he rubbed and worked at the pony’s face, turned 
grunting, and said from inside his visor, “They just can’t buck it. 
We're gonna have to lead ‘em.” He helped Little Horn pull open the 
loose, frozen knot in the rope and free himself from the others. 
“Rusty,” he said, “see if you can find a blanket up in the load some- 
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where.” 

Rusty found the blanket, the foreman and Little Horn flapped off 
with it, the walkers huddled back to the wagon, eyeing the miserable 
pony which now took half their shelter. After a minute or two the 
yell came back, they turned, they stirred their stiffened legs and 
moved their wooden feet. The wind shrieked around the wagon, be- 
tween the spokes, along the axles and the snow-clogged reach, and 
Rusty, colder now than at any time since he had awakened half frozen 
in his blankets, heard the blizzardy bottoms wild with voices. Qu ap- 
pelle? . . . Qu/appelle? . . . Qu‘appelle? 

In an hour, or four hours, or ten minutes, the river blessedly bent 
rightward, and the wind went screaming and flying above them but 
touched them only in swoops and gusts. There was a stretch where 
the in-shore drifts let them go close up under the bank, and for a brief 
time the air was almost still, the snow settling almost gently as on any 
winters day, a day to put roses in the cheeks. 

Sancta Maria speed us. 

During that brief, numbed lull Spurlock tangled his feet and fell 
again, pulling over Panguingue ahead of him. Rusty, hopping awk- 
wardly to keep from getting entangled with the sliding, swiveling 
figures, saw Buck squat and grab the rope to maintain his balance 
against the drag of the fallen ones. There went the three of them, help- 
lessly dragged along on back or feet, and here came Rusty, a lead- 
footed dancer, prancing and shouting in their wake until those up 
ahead heard and they stopped. 

Ray was back again. Panguingue and Buck stood up and cleared 
the rope, but Spurlock sat on the ice with his head down, pawing at 
his face and heaving his shoulders under the blanket. Rusty stayed 
back in scorn and contempt, sure that the blame would somehow be 
pinned on him. He was the proper scapegoat; everything that hap- 
pened was caused by his awkwardness. 

Ray, was stooping, shaking Spurlock’s shoulder. His hand worked 
at the muffler around Spurlock’s face. Then he straightened up fierce 
and ready and with so much power left that Rusty moved a step back, 
astonished. “The lantern!” Ray shouted, and lunged around the line 
of walkers to reach and take the lantern from Jesse's hand. Back at 
Spurlock, stooping to hold the lantern directly against the muffler, he 
said over his shoulder, “Rusty, unhitch yourself and rustle some wood. 
Were gonna have to stop and thaw out.” 

The knot was stiff with ice, his fingers like sticks, but he got loose 
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and stumped around in the deep snow breaking dead stalks out of 
willow clumps. Slip appeared to help him, and Rusty said, pausing a 
second in his fumbling, “What's the matter with Spurlock?” 

“Smotherin’,” Slip said. “God damn muffler froze to his whiskers.” 

“Are we going to camp here?” 

“Why?” said Slip in surprise. “Do you want to?” 

Rusty floundered down the bank with his handful of twigs, watched 
Panguingue cone them on the ice and souse them with kerosene. The 
smell cut his nostrils, and he sniffed back the wetness and spat in the 
snow. It was that drooling that had got Spurlock in trouble. Drool and 
freeze fast. Dully curious, he watched Ray moving the lantern glass 
around on the frozen wool, while Buck pulled on the unfrozen ends. 
Spurlock’s head was pulled out of his collar; he looked like a fish on a 
hook. Then Panguingue found a match and reached across Buck to 
scratch it on the dry bottom of the lantern. The little cone of sticks 
exploded in bright flame. 

“More,” Panguingue said thickly. 

Little Horn, who had led the Clydes around in a half circle, was 
already up over the endgate, unlashing the wagon cover. Stupidly 
Rusty watched as he loosened it all across the windward side and 
dropped it in the lee, and then, comprehending, he helped tie it to the 
spokes to make a windbreak. The fire had burnt out its splash of kero- 
sene, and was smoldering in the snow until Panguingue swished it 
again and it blazed up. “More!” he said. “We need wood.” 

“In the wagon,” Jesse said. “What do you think I chopped all that 
wood for yesterday?” 

He climbed the wheel to burrow into the uncovered load, and his 
face with its bowed mustaches emerged from under the tangled tent 
like a walrus at a waterhole and he winked in Rusty’s face, handing 
him out wood two and three sticks at a time. His manner was incred- 
ible to the boy. He acted as if they were out on a picnic or a berry- 
picking and were stopping for lunch. Buck and Ray were holding 
Spurlock’s face close to the little fire and working away at the muffler. 
The wind, here, was only a noise: they squatted in their bivouac with 
the fire growing and sputtering in the water of its melting, and they 
gathered close around it, venturing their faces a little out of their 
coverings. : 

Spurlock cursed clearly for the first time, the muffler came loose in 
Buck’s hands. Ray set the lantern aside while Spurlock breathed 
deeply and passed his hands around on his face. 
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“Stick her right in,” Jesse said. “That’s the quickest way to thaw her. 
Set those weeds on fire.” 

They sat knee to knee, they put their mittens on sticks of wood in 
the snow and held stiff red hands in the very flames, they opened col- 
lars and exposed smarting faces. Life returned as pain: far down his 
legs Rusty felt a deep, passionate ache beginning in his feet. He knew 
from the burn of his cheeks and the chilblain feel of his fingers that he 
would have some frostbite to doctor. But he loved the snug out-of-the- 
wind shelter, the fire, even the pain that was beginning now and 
would get worse. For no matter how they came out, or whether they 
camped here to wait out the storm or went on after a rest to Bates, 
which couldn't be more than another mile or two, he would go with a 
knowledge that warmed him like Jesse’s lantern under the robe: it 
hadn't been he that cracked. And what a beautiful and righteous and 
just thing it was that the one who did crack should be Spurlock! In 
triumph and justification he looked across the fire at the sagging figure, 
but he couldn't make the restless reddened eyes hold still. Spurlock 
hadn't said a word since they released him from the smothering scarf. 

A half hour later, when Ray said they must go on, Rusty received 
the words like a knife in his guts. He had been sitting and secretly 
willing that they should stay. But he glanced again across the fire and 
this time caught Ed Spurlock’s moving eyes, and the eyes ducked like 
mice. He told himself that if he was unwilling, Spurlock was scared to 
death. When they lashed the wagon cover back on and tied them- 
selves together again and hooded the Clydes in the red Hudson's Bay 
blanket and Little Horn and Ray swung them by the bits and the for- 
lorn night pony stretched his neck and came unwillingly, Rusty had a 
feeling that the moving line literally tore Spurlock from the side of the 
fire, now sunk into the crust and sizzling out blackly at the edges in 
steam and smoke. 

The river swung, and the wind got at them. It swung wider, and 
they were plucked and shoved and blinded so that they walked side- 
ward with their backs to the bar and their faces turned to the fan- 
tastic pagoda-roof of snow along the cutbank. In fury and anguish they 
felt how the river turned them. Like things with an identical electrical 
charge their faces bent and flinched away, but in the end there was 
no evading it. The wagon stopped and started, stopped and started. 
The feet that by the fire had renewed life began to go dead again, the 
hands were going back to wood, the faces, chafed and chapped and 


sore, were pulled deep into the wool and fur. Gasping, smelling wet 
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sheepskin and the tallowy smell of muscrat fur, feeling the ice at their 
very beards and the wind hunting for their throats, they hunched and 
struggled on. 

Rusty, bent like a bow, with every muscle strained to the mindless 
plod, plod, plod of one foot after the other, and his eyes focused 
through the blanket’s crack on Spurlock’s heels, saw the feet turn side- 
ward, the legs go out of sight. Apparently Spurlock had simply sat 
down, but the rope, tightening on him, pulled him over. Sliding on 
the ice, hauled after the backward-walking, braced and shouting Pan- 
guingue, he was trying to untie the rope around his waist with his 
mittened hands. 

Again their yells were torn away downwind, voices to blend with 
the blizzard’s crying, or thaw out to haunt hunters or cowboys in 
some soft spring. They dragged Spurlock a hundred feet before those 
up in front heard. Then Rusty stood furiously over him and cursed 
him for his clumsiness and cried for him to get up, but Spurlock, 
straightening to sit with his arms hung over his knees, neither looked 
up nor stood up. He mumbled something with his head down. 

“Lone, he mumbled, “rest minute.” 

Rusty's leg twitched: he all but kicked the miserable bundle. Slip 
and Jesse or both were shouting from the wagon seat, Ray Henry was 
coming back—for the how many’th time? They were utterly exposed, 
the wind whistled and the drift blinded them. He dropped his mouth 
again to Spurlock’s ear, shouted again. Panguingue was hauling at 
Spurlock’s armpits. “Can't sit down,” he said. “Got to keep him 
movin’.” 

Not until then did the understanding grow into Rusty's mind, a slow 
ache of meaning like the remote feeling in his feet. Spurlock was done. 
It wasn’t just awkwardness, he wasn’t just quitting, he was exhausted. 
The danger they had been running from, a possibility in which Rusty 
had never thoroughly believed, was right among them. This was how 
a man died. 

His hands found an arm under blanket and coat, and he and Pan- 
guingue helped Spurlock’s feeble scrambling until they had him on 
his feet. They held him there, dragged down by his reluctant weight, 
while Ray peered grimly into his face. “He’s played out,” Panguingue 
said, and Rusty said, “Couldn't we put him in the wagon? He can’t 
walk any farther.” 

Ray said, “Put him in the wagon he'd be froze stiff in twenty 
minutes.” His hands went out to Spurlock’s shoulders and he shook 
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him roughly. “Ed! You hear? You got to keep movin’. It’s only another 
mile. Just keep comin’.” 

“‘mall right,” Spurlock said. “Just rest minute.” 

“Not a damn minute,’ Ray said. “You rest a minute and youre 
dead.” 

Spurlock hung between Rusty and Panguingue until they were hold- 
ing almost his whole weight. “You hear, Ed?” Ray said, glaring from 
his visor like a hairy animal. “You stop to rest, youre dead. Come on 
now, stand up and walk.” 

Somehow he bullied strength into the legs and a glitter of life in 
the eyes. Then he drove back against the wind to take the bridle of 
the off horse, and the halting, laborious crawl moved on. But now 
Rusty and Panguingue had hitched their ropes around and walked 
one on each side of Ed Spurlock, each with a hand under the rope 
around his waist to haul him along, and to support him if he started 
to go down. He came wobbling, and he murmured through the blanket 
they had wrapped over his whole head, but he came. 

Rusty's shoulder ached—he ached all over, in fact, whenever he had 
any feeling at all—and the strain of half supporting Spurlock twisted 
his body until he had a stabbing stitch in his side. The hand he kept 
in Spurlock’s waist rope was as unfeeling as an iron hook. 

A mile more, Ray said. But the river led them a long time around an 
exposed loop. He had all he could do to force himself into the blast 
of snow and wind that faded and luffed only to howl in their faces 
again more bitterly than ever. When Spurlock, stumbling like a sleep- 
walker, hung back or sagged trying to sit down, Rusty felt Pan- 
guingue’s strength and heard Panguingue’s stout cursing. His own face 
was so stiff that he felt he could not have spoken, even to curse, if he 
tried; he had lost all feeling in his lips and chin. His inhuman hook 
dragged at Spurlock’s waist rope, he threw his shoulder across to 
meet Panguingue’s when the weight surged too far forward, and he 
put foot after foot, not merely imbecilic now with cold and exhaustion, 
but nearly mindless, watching not the feet ahead, for there were none 
now, with three of them abreast and Buck trailing them behind, but 
the roll of the broad iron tire with the snow spume hissing from it. 

He watched it hypnotically, revolving slowly like the white waste of 
his mind where a spark of awareness as dim as the consciousness of an 
angleworm glimmered. His body lived only in its pain and weariness. 
The white waste on which the wheel moved broke into dark angles, 
was overspread by blackness that somehow rose and grew, strangely 
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fluid and engulfing, and the air was full of voices wild and desolate 
and terrible as the sound of hunting wolves. The led pony reared and 
broke its halter rope and vanished somewhere. Then Rusty felt himself 
yanked sideward, falling into Spurlock and Panguingue in an encum- 
bered tangle, seeing even as he fell, shocked from his stupor, that the 
endgate was clear down, the hub drowned in black water that spread 
across the snow. Kicking crabwise, he fled it on his back, helped by 
someone hauling on the rope behind, until they stood at the edge of 
the little shallow rapid and saw Jesse and Slip in the tilted wagon 
ready to jump, and the round wet heads of stones among the broken 
ice, and the Clydes struggling, one half-down and then up again, Little 
Horn hanging from the bits, hauled clear of the ice as they plunged. 
There was a crack like a tree coming down, the stallions plunged and 
steadied, and then Ray was working back along the broken tongue to 
get at the singletrees and unhook the tugs and free them. 


14, 
Ray was standing on the broken tongue and calming the stallions 
with a hand on each back while he yelled downwind. Rusty pulled at 
his cap, exposed one brittle ear, and heard the foreman shouting, “Get 


him on up to the cabin . . . two or three hundred yards . . . right 
after you.” 

So with hardly a pause longer than the pause of their falling side- 
ward away from the crunch of ice and the upwelling of water from 
the broken shell of the rapid, he and Panguingue were walking again, 
cast free from the rope and supporting Spurlock each with one arm 
around his shoulders, the other hands locked in front of him. He 
drooped and wobbled, mumbling and murmuring about rest. He 
tricked them with sudden lurches to left or right; when he staggered 
against them his weight was as hard to hold as a falling wall. Twice 
he toppled them to the ice. Compelled to watch where he walked, 
Rusty had to let the blanket blow from head and face, and without its 
protection he flinched and gasped, blinded, and felt the ice forming 
stickily along his eyelashes, and peered and squinted for the sight of 
the dugway that would lead them out of the channel and up the cut- 
bank and across a little flat to the final security, so close now and so 
much more desperately hard to reach with every step. 

The river bent, they dragged their burden along, they yielded to 
his murmurings and to their own exhaustion and let him sag a minute 


onto the ice, and then hauled and dragged him onto his feet and 
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staggered on. The right bank was low and brushy; the wind came 
across it so that they leaned and fought across its whipping edge. 
Rusty freed his left hand and scoured the wrist of the mitten across 
his eyes and looked into the blast for the slant of the dugway, and saw 
nothing but the very throat of the blizzard. It was more than muscle 
and will could endure; panic was alive in his insides again. Even a 
hundred yards was too much; they could fall and die before the others 
could overtake them, right here within a few rods of safety. He gasped 
and sucked at his drooling lip, lost his hold on Panguingue’s hand, 
felt with anguish how Spurlock slid away and went down. 

Somehow they got him up again; somehow they struggled another 
hundred feet along the ice, and now a cutbank curving into a left-hand 
bend cut off some of the wind, and Rusty heard Panguingue grunt and 
felt the veer and stagger as he turned in toward the bank. Rusty still 
could not see it, but starting up, slipping, he put a hand down to stay 
himself and felt the dugway. Strengthless, they leaned into the bank; 
Spurlock tried to lie back; they held him with difficulty, and lifting the 
blanket to look into his face Rusty saw his eyes frozen wholly shut 
with teardrops of ice on the lashes. Above the dark beard the cheek- 
bones were dead white. 

When they tried to move him again, he sagged back against the 
bank and gave them his limp arms to haul at, and their combined 

















strength was not enough to get him onto his feet, much less to start 
him up the steep dugway. They tried to drag him and stopped ex- 
hausted after six feet. The glare of uncertainty, fear, helplessness, was 
in Panguingue’s glimmer of eyes and teeth. Rusty understood him well 
enough. Leave him? The others would soon come along. But if they 
didn’t come in a few minutes he would be dead. Again they lifted and 
hauled at Spurlock, got him halfway, and felt him slip and go com- 
fortably down again. Panguingue let go. “We better try to get up to 
the cabin. Schulz might be there.” 

“Suppose he isn’t?” 

He heard the forlorn, hopeless sound of Panguingue’s snuffing. The 
{ice looked at him, bearded clear to the eyes. 

“You go,” Rusty said. “Ill wait here with him.” 

A snuffle, a momentary look, and Panguingue ducked away, scram- 
bling with hands and feet, to disappear over the dugway edge. 

For a while Rusty lay beside Spurlock on the slope, his blanket 
huddled over to cover both their faces, and simply waited, without 
mind or thought, no longer afraid, not hopeful, not even aware or 
sentient, but simply waiting while the gasp of breath and hammer of 
heart labored toward some slowing-point. He could not feel his feet 
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at all; his hands were clubs of wood. Driven inward from its frontiers, 
his life concentrated itself in his chest where heart and lungs strug- 
led. 

: A little later there was a stage in which his consciousness hung 
above him, like the consciousness in a dream where one is both actor 
and observer, and saw him lying there, numb already nearly to the 
knees, nearly to the elbows, nose and lips and forehead and the tender 
sockets of the eyes gone feelingless, ears as impersonal as paper ears 
pinned to his head. What he saw was essentially a corpse huddling 
over another corpse. He recognized the fact without surprise or alarm. 
This was the way it ended, this was the way they would be found. 

Under the blanket’s hood was a darkness and stillness. He felt how 
absurd it was, really. Absurd for men to chase around an arctic prairie 
wearing themselves and their cattle to death. Absurd. Take a rest, 
now,and... 

Coming? Who? Qu appelle?P Old wolf, old walker of the snow, old 
windigo, Qu'appelleP He smiled. It was a joke between them. 

He heard now neither the wind nor the dry rustle of his mind. In- 
side the blanket the air was still, red-dusky, not cold. But as he moved 
to make his legs more comfortable the hillside toppled, a dull anguish 
of unwilling sensation spread in his throat, and he struggled back up, 
straightening the elbow that had given way and let him fall across 
Spurlock’s up-jutting face. A powder flash of terror lighted up his 
whole head. The imprint of Spurlock’s chin, unyielding as stone, ached 
in his Adam’s apple. The face of a corpse—his too? But it was not his 
own pain so much as the appalling rigidity of Spurlock’s jaw that 
shocked him. The man was dying, if not dead. Something had to be 
done, he couldn't just wait for help from Panguingue or the others. 

His hands clutched and shook the stiffening bundle, the unfeeling 
hooks tried to close, to lift. “Ed! Ed, come on! Were almost there, 
man! Get up, you can't lie here. Only a little way farther. Ed! Ed/ 
You hear? God damn it, Ed, get up! Come on, movel” 

His eyes were full of catastrophic tears; he dashed them away with 
a fold of the blanket and threw a look up the dugway and gulped a 
burning throatful of the wind. He heard the voices wail and howl 
around the eaves of the riverbank, and he bent and slapped and 
pounded and tugged, screaming at the clownish, bearded, ice-eyed 
and white-cheekboned face that turned and whimpered under his 
attack. 

Gasping, he stopped a moment, threw another look upward. The 
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top of the bank was less than thirty feet above him. Beyond that, 
within two hundred feet, should be the cabin. Five minutes, no more 
than ten even on hands and knees. He looked in anguish for the out- 
fit, possibly coming up the river ice, and saw only trails of drift van- 
ishing around the bend. The boys rendering their fantastic duty to 
the horses could not possibly come in time. And Panguingue must 
have found the shack deserted or he would have been back by now. 
Was he stopping to build a fire, or was he too exhausted to come 
back? Or was he lying in the snow himself, somewhere between the 
cutbank and the cabin? 

“Ed! Wake up! Get up and walk! It’s only a little way!” 

Hopeless; inert and hopeless. He could not help the tears, though 
he knew they would be his blindness and his death. “Please, Ed! 
Please, come on!” 

In a clumsy frenzy he hauled and yanked and dragged; his frantic 
strength skidded Spurlock a yard or two up the dugway, and when 
Spurlock began mumbling to resist with arms and legs, Rusty attacked 
him with three times more fury and by slaps and kicks and blows 
reinforced his resistance until, miraculously, Spurlock was on his feet. 
With hooks and shoulder Rusty helped him, braced him, shoved him 
upward, moved him a step, and another; and crying encouragement, 
panting, winded and dead-armed and dead-legged, forced the man 
foot by foot up the dugway path until he felt the ground level off 
and the wind fling itself full against them. 

They toppled and almost fell. Spurlock sagged and started to sit 
down and Rusty barely managed to hold him. He could not see more 
than a bleared half-light—no objects at all. His tears were already ice, 
his lashes stitched together, and he could make no move to clear his 
sight without letting Spurlock slip away, probably for the last time. 
Savagely he rasped his face across the snow-slick wool of Spurlock’s 
blanketed shoulder; with what little vision he could gain he glared 
straight into the wind for the dark wall or icicled eaves that would 
be the cabin. The wind drove down his throat; his shouting was 
strangled and obliterated; it was like trying to look and shout up a 
waterfall. The wilderness howled at him in all its voices. He was 
brought to a full stop, sightless, breathless, deafened, and with no 
strength to move and barely enough to stand, not enough—frantically 
not enough—to hold the weight of Ed Spurlock that despite every 
effort he could make slid away and down. 

With a groan Rusty let him go. Both hands rose to rub the wristlets 
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of his mittens across his sealed eyes. Pain stabbed through his eyeballs 
as if he had run across them with sandpaper, but he broke the threads 
of ice that stitched him shut, and looked again into the gray and howl- 
ing wind, saw a square darkness, a loom of shadow in the murk, and 
thought in wonder, My God, we've been right against the shack all 
the time, and then the darkness moved and the wind’s voice fell from 
whine and howl to a doglike barking, and Panguingue was there 
shouting in his face. 

Relief was such pure bliss to him that he was rendered imbecilic 
by it, and stood mouth open and cheeks stretched to force open his 
eyes, watching Panguingue try to pull Spurlock erect. He loved Pan- 
guingue, the stoutest and decentest and bravest and most dependable 
man alive. Merely his presence brought not only hope but assurance. 
It would be no trouble now. And even while he was bending to help 
he heard the unmistakable dig and clump of the Clydes behind him, 
and turned to see them clear the dugway with tennis-balls of ice rat- 
tling in their fetlocks and Jesse hanging to the lines behind them, and 
then the others—one, then another, then another, leading the pony. 

What had been impossible was suddenly easy, was nothing. Among 
them they hoisted Spurlock to his feet. Rusty felt an arm around him, 
the urge of someone else’s undiminished strength helping him along 
through a thigh-deep drift that gave way abruptly to clear ground. His 
head sounded with hollow kickings and poundings and with one last 
defeated howl] of wind, and he saw icicles under the shack’s eaves like 
yard-long teeth and the wind stopped, the noises fell, the light through 
his sticky eyelids darkened, his nostrils filled with smells of mice, 
kerosene, sheepskins, hamrind, sardines, and a delirious tropical odor 
of cinnamon and cloves like his mother’s spice cupboard, and someone 
steered him and turned him and pushed on his shoulders, and Ray 
Henry's whisper said, “O.K., kid, take a load off your feet.” He felt 
safety with his very buttocks as he eased himself down on the rustly 
hay-stuffed tick of a bunk. 





15. 

Later he sat with his aching feet in a dishpan of snow and water, 
and when the pain in his hands swelled until it seemed the fingers 
would split like sausages, he stooped and numbed the ache into bear- 
ability in the same dishpan. His eyes were inflamed and sore; in each 
cheek a spot throbbed with such violence that he thought the pulse 
must be visible in the skin like a twitching nerve. His ears were swol- 
len red-hot fungi, his nose that had run and drooled incontinently all 
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the way through the blizzard was now so stuffed and swollen that he 
gurgled for air. He knew how he looked by looking at Little Horn, 
who had got wet to the knees when the Clydes went through the 
rapid, and who sat now on an.apple box with first one foot and then 
another in a bucket of snow. Little Horn’s skin showed like a flaming 
sunburn through his reddish beard. He had innocent blue eyes like 
Jesse’s, and the same blunt chin. When he was twenty years older he 
would look a good deal like Jesse—they were members of the same 
tribe. Now he lifted one tallowy foot from the deep snowprint in the 
pail and set it tenderly on the floor and lifted the other into its place, 
and looked across at Rusty with his mild ironic eye and shook his head 
in acknowledgment of something. 

Ray and Jesse were squatting by the bunk against the side wall 
where Spurlock lay. Each had a blotched foot in his hands, each was 
massaging it and sousing it with snow. At the head of the bunk Buck 
worked on Spurlock’s hands. Spurlock’s fiery face looked straight up- 
ward; his teeth were set; he said nothing. Back by the door Slip and 
Panguingue had just finished washing each other's faces with snow. 
All of them, emerged from their cumbersome wrappings, looked dis- 
heveled as corpses dredged from a river. Rusty marveled at their 
bony hairless feet, their red hands, their vulnerable throats. They were 
making a good deal of talkative noise, their skins were full of the 
happiness of rescue, and not yet quite full of pain. 

Little Horn looked at Panguingue’s wet face. He said to Rusty, “Ain't 
that the way it goes? Of all the people that might of froze their feet 
and got a good wash out of it, who is the one God damn boy in the 
outfit without even a frozen toe but old Pan?” 

Jesse said from the end of Spurlock’s bunk, “Cold couldnt get 
through that crust.” 

“B.S.," Panguingue said. “I'm just tougher than you. And besides, I 
froze my face damn good.” 

“Snow washed some of the protective layer off,” Little Horn said. 
“No, more I think of it, more I think you shouldn't make any mistake 
and wash them feet till spring, Pan. We'll need somebody around to 
do the chores while we get well.” 

“Hey, by God,” Panguingue said. “How about my face?” 

“Just leave it go. A little proud flesh would improve it.” 

“B.S.,” said Slip, in imitation of Panguingue’s growl, and he and 
Panguingue threatened each other with pans of snow. From the other 
bunk Ray Henry said, “Feelin’ ‘em yet?” 
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“You're damn right,” Ed Spurlock said through his teeth. 

“Better let ‘em set in the water for a while,” Ray said. “The slower 
they come back the better.” He stood up, looking at Rusty. “Rusty, 
you needin’ that dishpan for a while?” 

“No, take it.” He moved his feet carefully out onto the dirty board 
floor, and the foreman shoved the pan under Spurlock’s dangling feet. 
Standing over Rusty, burly, matted-haired, grave-eyed, totally enig- 
matic to the boy but restored to his position of authority and respect, 
he said, “How you doin’? Feelin’ yours?” 

“Enough,” Rusty said. He raised his head a little. “What's the cure 
for frostbite?” 

“Whiskey,” Jesse said from beside Spurlock. 

“Fine,” said Little Horn. “Just what we ain't got.” 

“If we had some rocks we could have some rock and rye,” Slip said. 
“If we had some rye.” 

“No particular cure,” Ray said to Rusty. “Thaw it out slow, keep 
away from heat, little arnica if you get sores, cut it out if you get 
gangrene. And wait.” 

“How long?” 

“Depends how bad you are. You and Little Horn, maybe a week, 
ten days. Ed maybe two-three weeks. It's the hands and feet that lay 
you up.” 

“What do we do, stay here till we're well?” 

“I expect we'll cobble up that tongue and beat it for the ranch soon 
as it clears off.” 

“Vacation with pay,” Little Horn said. “Peach pies. Whiskey every 
hour, while Panguingue does the chores. I tell you, Rusty, there's no 
life like a cowboy’s.” 

But Rusty was thinking of the two weeks they had just gone 
through, and of the cattle that had gone streaming miserably down- 
wind from the Horse Camp corrals, the gaunt exhausted horses that 
had hung around the tent and wagon until the wind literally blew 
them away. “What about the calves?” he asked. “And what about the 
horses?” 

“Horses we'll have to round up, some of them anyway. Thev'll 
winter out all right, but we need work ponies.” 

“You mean—ride out there and hunt through all that country and 
drive them on back to the ranch?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“I tell you,” Little Horn said, and lifted his left foot out of the 
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bucket and raised his right tenderly in, “there’s no business like the 
cow business to make a man healthy and active. There’s hardly a job 
you can work at that'll keep you more in the open air.” 

Rusty smelled the coffee that Jesse had put on the fire as soon as 
he got it going. He saw the flaw of moisture the spout cast on the 
stovepipe, and he moved his pain-distended hands cautiously, cradling 
them in his lap. The shack’s growing warmth burned in his cheeks. 
Over on the other side of the stove Slippers’ face, purple in the bare 
patches, black where the beard grew, brooded with its eyes on the 
floor. This was the leathery little man who would ride out to bring the 
ponies back across sixty miles of rough country. And maybe one or 
two others—maybe himself—with him. The very notion, at that mo- 
ment, moved the boy to something like awe. 

“What about the calves?” he said. 

For the first time expression—disgust? anger? ironic resignation?— 
flickered across Ray’s chapped bearded mouth. “The calves. Well, the 
ones that ain't dead by the time this one blows out may find some 
willows to gnaw in a coulee, and if we get a Chinook they'll have feed 
and come through all right. If we don't get a Chinook the wolves are 
gonna be very fat by spring.” 

“But we aren't going to try rounding them up again.” 

Ray turned away with the flicker widening momentarily on his 
mouth. “I wouldn't worry about it,” he said. 

“Don't be impatient,” Little Horn said, and hissed sharply as he 
moved his foot and bumped the pail. He set the heel on the floor and 
looked at the swollen toes, looked at his sausage-like fingers, shook 
his head. On the bunk Spurlock raised one foot from the dishpan. 
“Wait a minute,” Jesse said. “Got enough of that footbath for a while?” 

He helped the legs with their rolled-up pants to straighten out in the 
bunk. In the silence that came down as the pain of returning blood 
preoccupied them Rusty heard the undiminished wind shriek along 
the icicled eaves of the shack and swoop away. Smoke puffed out 
around the rings of the stove lids, lay there for a minute like fat white 
circular worms, and was sucked in again. Shaggy as cavemen, wea- 
ther-beaten and battered, they huddled back against the walls and 
away from the stove and contemplated each in his own way the dis- 
comforts of the outraged flesh. Each retired within his skinful of pain 
and weariness, and among them Rusty Cullen, as weary as any, as full 
of pain as any—-pain enough to fill him to the chin and make him lock 
his jaw for fear of whimpering. He made note that none whimpered, 
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not even Spurlock; the worst was an occasional querulous growl when 
one moved too fast. Jesse, the old timer, the knowing one, Nestor and 
patriarch, unfrozen except for a touch on the fingers and ears, moved 
between them in stockinged feet and flipped the coffeepot lid with the 
edge of his palm, saving his tender fingertips, and looked in. The 
mystic smells of brotherhood were strong in the shack. The stove lids 
puffed out worms of smoke once more, and once more sucked them in- 
ward. The wind went over and around them, the ancient implacable 
wind, and tore away balked and shrill. 

The Rusty Cullen who sat among them was a different boy, outside 
and inside, from the one who had set out with them two weeks before. 
He felt in himself the calmness of shared hardship, the confidence of 
shared wounds, and he told himself that he had no hard feelings 
toward Spurlock, whose malice from the beginning had probably re- 
flected his own weakness and self-doubt. Also he thought that he knew 
enough not to want to distinguish himself by heroic deeds. Single- 
handed walks to the North Pole, incredible journeys, rescues, what not. 
He was content to have done only the little that he had, to have en- 
dured like the rest. Given his way, he did not think that he would 
ever want to do anything alone again, not in this country. Even a trip 
to the privy was something a man might want to take in company. 

The notion insinuated itself into his head, not for the first time, that 
his sticking with Spurlock after Panguingue left was an act of special 
excellence, that the others must look upon him with a new respect be- 
cause of it. But the tempting thought did not stand up under the 
examination he gave it. Special excellence? Why hadn't anyone praised 
him for it, then? He knew why: because it was what any of them 
would have done. To have done less would have been cowardice and 
disgrace. It was probably a step in the making of a cowhand when he 
learned that what would pass for heroics in a softer world was only 
chores around here. 

Around him he heard the hiss of air drawn between clenched teeth, 
he saw the careful excruciating slowness of hands and feet being 
moved in search of more comfortable positions, he saw and smelled 
and felt how he was indistinguishable from the other seven. His 
greenness did not show, was perhaps not quite so green as it had been. 
And he did not take it ill, but understood it as a muffled acceptance or 
acknowledgement, when Spurlock sniffed thickly and said to the 
sagging springs above his nose, “Is that coffee I smell, Jesse, or is it 
only fawncy?” 
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BIOGRAPHY 


(We asked Mr. Stegner for a bio and found the entire answer of 
interest—Eds. ) 


I was born in Iowa, grew up in the Dakotas, Washington, Saskatche- 
wan, Montana, Utah, Nevada, and points west; attended the Univer- 
sities of Utah, California, and Iowa, getting a Ph.D. at the last one in 
1935. Later I taught at Utah, Augustana College, Wisconsin, Harvard, 
and now Stanford, where I direct the writing program. This is all 
very academic-sounding; I assure you that if writing had ever brought 
in enough to keep the wolf from the door I would not be teaching— 
or at least I would be teaching less. 

I have published some books, eleven or twelve. The ones I find 
least fault with are The Big Rock Candy Mountain, Mormon Country, 
The Preacher and the Slave, Beyond the Hundredth Meridian, and a 
couple of volumes of short stories. Prizes, a few: Little Brown's novel- 
ette prize for Remembering Laughter; the Saturday Review's Anis- 
field-Wolfe award for One Nation; Houghton Mifflin’s Life-in-America 
award for the same; a couple of seconds and a first in the O.Henry 
short story awards. 

I have got past the stage when I have energy enough to write much 
while I'm teaching. I do some short things, but the long ones have to 
be put away. Currently there is a novel put away, and also a book on 
the Saskatchewan frontier. Both, I hope, I will be able to finish next 
year, which is my sabbatical and which my wife and I will spend in 
London, Florence, and Rome. 

Some fellowships might be relevant: A Guggenheim, a Rockefeller 
grant that took me and my family around the world to make some 
literary contacts, especially in Asia; a fellowship at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences back of Stanford; and a 
Wenner-Gren Foundation grant for studies in Saskatchewan, New 
England, and Denmark. 

Married (my wife now edits the O.Henry Prize Stories), and one 
son (now a senior at Stanford). 

At this moment I don’t know what there is around in the way of 
snapshots. If I can’t find any, I'll have somebody shoot me with the 
Polaroid camera and enclose the results. (For results, see back cover- 
Eds. ) 
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OF 
GARY 
SWARTZBU RG 


Gary Swartzburg draws houses that 
resemble people, and people who re- 
mind you of down-and-out birds’ nests, or 
old chimneys in search of a roof to lean 
on, or tumbledown shacks. 

| took my fusty frame to his house. 
“Who is it?,” he called from the top of 
the stairs. “It's me,” | said, and was wel- 
comed by a young man smiling, black 
haired, horn-rimmed, and still growing. 

He led me politely past Mother to his 
room, where the only light came from 
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several well-placed candles. A very tidy 
den. Posters, pictures up, a well-dusted 


guitar hanging at a nice angle on the 


wall, a neat pile of rocks, moss, and 
weeds in one corner. 

“This is my retreat,” Gary said, pour- 
ing me a glass of creme de menthe and 
a sherry for himself, and tuning the 
radio (Mozart) down. 

“Who—what do you retreat from?,” | 
asked. 

“Mom and Dad—sometimes you just 
have to get away—get off alone to lis- 
ten to what you want to, you know? And 
| can see you’re wondering about the 
candles. | just like them—they give such 
a special light.” 

We set to work then, and produced 
the following quote, which we felt would 
delight everyone and offend nobody: 

“|, Gary Swartzburg, am _ nineteen 
years old and still growing. | live with 
my parents and have no brothers or sis- 
ters. | get along with my parents very 
well and we try to understand each 
other, not always with complete success. 
| have been drawing as long as | can 
remember. | also like to talk, and take 
long walks, and look at people, and 
drink, and stay up late, but | can hold my 
liquor. | don’t think | am a very exciting 
person. 

“I'm curious—about myself and every- 
one else. | like to take tests—you know, 
aptitude and psychological tests and 
things like that. Once | scored very high 
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having aptitude for Real Estate sales- 
man—I’ve heard that a lot of artists do; 
and just the other day | took a test in a 
Psychology class and came out low in 
Humor. 

“At the moment my favorite artists 
are Picasso, Ben Shahn, and Aubrey 
Beardsley. People say my work is a lot 
like Steinberg but honestly, | did many 
things like this before | ever saw Stein- 
berg, although | see the similarity now. 

“My work is pretty weird, but what 
isn’t? | see my people as neuter beings. | 
want them to entertain and amuse you. 
You make of them what you want. I’m 
etching now at San Francisco State, where 
I'm a sophomore. Later I'll go into paint- 
ing and | suppose I'll have to get ab- 
stract—everyone does for awhile. State is 
a very good school for creative arts. 

“I've been lucky. I’ve had a couple of 
shows already in San Francisco, at Max- 
well’s and the Telegraph Hill Gallery, and 
people buy my work. 

“Yes, | want to travel. | know it sounds 
corny nowadays, but | would like to go 
to France. Maybe someday I'll be able to 
get a Fullbright, but it will have to be in 
England, | have a mental block against 
languages. | smoke, but don’t inhale. I’m 
very interested in the German Expres- 
sionist painters. My father is in the men’s 
clothing business. Art is many things, but 
one of its purposes is certainly to enter- 
tain.” 


R. P. 
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Ben Shahn 
Ed Bunker 
Robert Peterson 


LETTERS... OF CONTACT 


Ben Shahn 


CONTACT: 


I have received Contact and at first viewing am immensely im- 
pressed with it. The first bright token of something new is the use of 
material itself, not just material about material. 

The design is bright, fresh and again, happily, without that pre- 
digested, redigested reminiscence of something else that seems to have 
become the pattern for little magazines. On second glance, Contact 
doesn’t even look little. 

Yes I will be happy to do something for you whenever I have some 
time, or whenever a particularly appropriate idea will strike me. 

Thank you very much for sending me the issue. Meanwhile, pending 
drawing something or things for you, I am sending for a subscription. 


Ben SHAHN 


Ed Bunker 


CONTACT: 


During his recent visit here, your friend, Mr. Edmund C. Bunker, 
caught a certain number of large fish and asked that these be sent to 
various friends. The one assigned to you was a giant Tuna or Horse 
Mackerel weighing 1,100 Ibs. This fish dresses to approximately 850 
Ibs. to fill 3,400 standard four-ounce cans (approximately 284 cases). 
If you will send us your check in the amount of $600, we will forward 








your fish by express collect—neatly tinned and labeled for your per- 
sonal use. 

Unfortunately, your fish was not landed as promptly as might be 
considered desirable, and the flavor has become somewhat strong for 
anyone except a real lover of Horse Mackerel. It is quite possible that 
you might prefer to have your fish mounted in a lifelike fighting atti- 
tude suitable for game-room or den decoration. This fish, of course, is 
too large to go on the wall, but we can stuff him with sawdust and 
fit him with realistic glass eyes and hand-colored lips to provide a 
fierce expression—mounting the whole on a concrete block carved and 
painted to simulate waves. There will be no charge for this service. 
Merely send us your check in the amount of $700 to cover crating 
costs, preliminary handling and transportation to the nearest f.o.b. 
point. It is a fairly simple matter to convert this mounted game fish 
into a striking and unusual lamp base. In this case, we would sug- 
gest that you use it only in an extremely large room. 

Please let us have your instructions at the earliest possible moment 
as we need the warehouse space to make room for other fish that Mr. 
Bunker has caught that are still arriving hourly. 


Sincerely, 

Gorpon Manar, Ltd. 
Pier 3, Sonora 
Guysborough County 
Nova Scotia, Canada 


Two dispatches from the newly appointed poetry editor 


To: Contact 
Re: Robert Peterson 


b. 1924, grew up in San Francisco, attended Lowell 
High. 1941 entered University of Nevada as pre-med 
student, 1943 entered army as private, served in 
Europe (86th Inf. Div.) as infantry medic, at end 
W.W. II was in Philippines representing my regi- 
ment on Division boxing team. Lost all my bouts 

by close margins. Quit boxing team. Left army 

as private first class and entered U.C. as pre-med 
student. Failed Organic Chemistry but was awarded 





B.A. degree by close margin. Entered hotel business 
1948 with my father, but was not a good mixer. 
Mixed apathetically anyway until 1954, when I re- 
turned to college (S.F. State), took M.A. in Lang- 
uage Arts, helped begin literary magazine (Transfer), 
and tried writing poetry, with some success. 

Am single, inclined to be suspicious of doctors 

and mechanics, and live in a San Francisco cave 
with a long carpet, talking cat, and symbolic para- 
keet which has twice returned from long voyages of 
escape and once survived a grave illness brought on 
by eating rotten gravel. 


Published previously in Venture. 
R. P. 


Argument from the Poetry Editor (Peterson ) 
Re: Poetry for Contact 2 
( Note: the tone of this argument is ethical, personal, friendly, 
logical, illogical, at times solid & at times wispy, etc. ) 
I am of course already happy to know you like Kindergarten and 
Chicago. If all the “musts” make it I will also be of course happier. 


Aside from secret deals I have made and which as I've indicated my 
life may depend on, my controlling purpose in making this selection 
has been the fact that I am fond of poetry and think Contact should 
print as much of it that is good, as possible—and even print it if it is 
impossible. 

One thing I hope you keep in mind is that people who dig poetry, 
that is the people who dig poetry in the Right Way, are usually looking 
out for one thing as they creep around the Poetry Chair, and that is, 
have we got poetry here that is safe, or are the people taking a chance 
now and then? And yet I know that Contact does not aspire to be a 
writer's workshop either, all of which long wind on my part means to 
say that I've tried to find a middle way—poetry which isn’t too safe 
and which is good too, which in other words reflects what I hope is 
my biased broadmindedness. 


Back cover photo credits: Huxley—Harry Bowden; Gorelik—George Posner; Peterson—Patty 
Topalian; Swartzburg—Warren Straw; Karmel—Miles Morgan; Updike—Irving Fisk. 





CONTACT 
CALLS YOUR 


ATTENTION TO .,.:, 


PUBLICATIONS BY SOME OF ITS CONTRIBUTORS: 


BVAN 
CONNELL 


ALDOUS 


HUALEY 


ROBERT 
ASCH 


hAy 
BRADBURY 


MORDECAI 
GORELIK 


MRS. BRIDGE A novel. Its characters are fictitious ... and any 
resemblance to persons living or dead is very amusing, sometimes 
a little sad and, suddenly, rather noble. As Dorothy Parker said in 
Esquire, “A highly important book ... Mr. Connell, in Mrs. Bridge, 


never did anything that was not perfect.” 
VIKING, $3.75 


BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED Not fiction. It is a shocking, yet 
calm, estimate of what has been done, what is being done, and 


what may very soon be done to turn men into compliant robots. 
HARPERS, $3.00 


IN THE WRONG RAIN A brief and stormy love affair between a 
forty-two-year-old, happily married Hollywood business manager and 
a “lost” but fascinating girl. Not a “Hollywood Novel,” In The Wrong 
Rain is the moving story of a man entangled by his own compassion 


and pity. 
(June) ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, $3.95 


A MEDICINE FOR MELANCHOLY Everyone who has ever read a Ray 
Bradbury story and enjoys “the difference” and the unexpected which, 
along with ironic perception and writing skill, characterize his work, 
will delight in this new collection. None of these twenty stories is 


science fiction. 
DOUBLEDAY, $3.50 


NEW THEATRES FOR OLD AA stirring account of the rise and fall of 
stage and screen techniques—in playwrighting, acting, directing and 
scene design—against a background of momentous social and political 
changes. “One of the fifteen basic books,” Theatre Arts Magazine. 

SAMUEL FRENCH, $4.50 





ULAY 
PUTMAN 


WILLIAM 
SAROYAN 


WILLIAM 
CARLOS 
WILLIAMS 


JOHN 
UPDINE 


ALAN 
WATTS 


ALEX 
KARMEL 


THE RUINED CITY A thick novel by a bold and brilliant new talent. 
Mature, rich, subtle and original, broad and ambitious in scope, this 
is an absorbing story of three generations of Americans as they 
were in a somewhat simpler era, and as they now are in a time of 


almost unbearable complexity. 
McGRAW-HILL $4.95 


THE SAROYAN READER Edited, and with an introduction by the 
author. A representative selection from the major works of this 
remarkable writer—the entire cavalcade of people, places and things, 
that make up his singular vision of the human comedy. 

BRAZILLER, $5.95 


YES MRS. WILLIAMS—A Personal Record of My Mother Dr. Williams 
doesn’t write about his mother, rather, he blends her words and his 
in such a way that she comes vividly and excitingly alive. A fascinat- 
ing portrait of a spirited and strong-willed lady. 

(June) McDOWELL, OBOLENSKY, INC., $3.50 


THE POORHOUSE FAIR An important and highly original story about 
a group of marvelously eccentric and likable rustics in a poorhouse 
on the undulating plains of central New Jersey. It compounds narra- 
tive skill and intellectual substance in nearly perfect balance. 

KNOPF, $3.50 


NATURE, MAN, AND WOMAN This eloquent new work by the author 
of “The Way of Zen” makes an important contribution to our under- 
standing of man’s place in the natural world. A provocative discussion 
of the antagonism of “spirituality” to sexual love culminates in a vivid 
account of what will, to many, be an entirely new approach to sexual 
experience. 

PANTHEON, $3.95 


MARYANN A brilliant and moving first novel by one of America’s 
most gifted and mature young writers. 
VIKING, $3.00 


These books available at your bookstore or by mail from: 
THE TIDES, 749 Bridgway, Sausalito, California. (Add 25c, 
postage-handling: 4% sales tax if mailed to California address.) 





REMEMBER, IT’S A LONG TIME BETWEEN FAIRS! 
Here we are with subscriptions rolling infrom .. . 
Keokuk, 
Wooster, 
Honolulu, 
The Virgin Islands, 


The University of Louisiana, 





and Venice, and .. . 


ee 


DES MOINES 


You Haven’t Been Heard From Yet! 
Come now, the Register & Tribune can’t be all that good. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


lowans and other nationals: $5.00 a year; $9.00 two years. 


CON TACT 


751 BRIDGEWAY, P. O. BOX 306 
SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 


(A few CONTACT I are still available. This issue contains “How To Be Sane 
Though Negro” by S. |. Hayakawa, “Playwright At Work’ by William Saroyan, 
“Zen and the Problem of Control” by Alan Watts, “The Contact Story” by William 
Carlos Williams, poetry by Beloof, fiction by Bradbury, Connell, Kentfield, Putman, 
THE Monterey JAZZ photo-story, THE Van Gogh drawings and more.) 





A TIDES sampling of the wide and wonderful offerings of 


The Paperback Age 


. Myth of Sisyphus & other essays 95c 26. Three Plays 

Albert Camus Sean O’Casey 

. Stories of Artists & Writers $1.95 27. Sick, Sick, Sick 

Henry James Jules Feiffer 

. Siddhartha $1.00 28. The Impostor 

Hermann Hesse Jean Cocteau 

. Introduction to Existentialism $1.25 29. The Supreme Identity 

Marjorie Grene Alan Watts 

Man and the State $1.50 30. 101 Puzzles in Thought & Logic 

Jacques Maritain C. Wylie 

What Life Should Mean To You $1.25 31. Learn Chess From the Masters 

Alfred Adler F. Reinfeld 

The Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge 32. Disasters of War 

Rainer Maria Rilke $1.15 Francisco de Goy 

. Meister Eckhart $1.45 33. The Dream of the Red Chamber 

Trans. R. B. Blakney Tsao Hsueh-Chiu 

. On Creativity & the Unconscious $1.85 34. A Collection of Essays 95¢ 
Sigmund Freud George Orwell 

. Dynamics of Faith 95¢ 35. A Piece of My Mind 95¢ 
Paul Tillich Edmund Wilson 

. Jazzmen $2.25 36. The Exploding Metropolis 95¢ 
Ramsey & Smith, Eds. Eds. of Fortune 

. Love Against Hate $1.95 37. Finnegans Wake $1.95 
Karl Menninger James Joyce 

. The Horse’s Mouth $1.25 38. Modern Woman — The Lost Sex $1.45 
Joyce Cary Lundberg & Farnham 
Big Rock Candy Mountain $1.95 39. Spirit of Liberty $1.25 
Wallace Stegner Learned Hand 

. Child Care and The Growth of Love 40. Owl in the Attic $1.25 
John Bowlby 85 James Thurber 

. Conversations with Casals $1.35 41. Far Side of Paradise $1.25 
J. M. Corredor Arthur Mizener 

. Science Is a Sacred Cow $1.15 42. You're Out of Your Mind, Charlie 
Anthony Standen Brown §$ Schulz $1.00 

. Yeats — The Man & The Masks $1.55 43. The French Cat $1.00 
Richard Ellmann Sine’ 

. Ovid's Metamorphoses $1.75 44. Shaw’‘s Dramatic Criticism $1.45 
Trans. Rolfe Humphries G B.S. 

. African Notebook $1.75 45. Parables for the Theatre $1.45 
Albert Schweitzer Bertolt Brecht 

. Of True Religion 65¢ 46. A Touch of The Poet 95¢ 
St. Augustine Eugene O'Neill 

. Economics & The Art of Controversy 95c 47. Psychiatric Study of Jesus Christ 95¢ 
John Galbraith Albert Schweitzer 

. Abel Sanchez & Other Stories 85c 48. Leftover Life to Kill $1.75 
Miguel de Unamuno Caitlin Thomas 

. We Are God's Utopia 85c 49. Contact | 
Stefan Andres Hayakawa, Watts, Bradbury, Connell, 

. The Universe $1.00 Kentfield, Williams, Saroyan 

Eds. of Scientific American 
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. and thousands more. The TIDES handles all major paper back publishers 
so that if what you want is not listed here, please ask. Don’t cut this beautiful 
publication, just drop us a note listing the books that you want and enclosing 
the total amount - add 25¢ to cover postage and handling and 4 per cent sales 
tax if you live in California. 


THE TIDES 


BOOKS & sho} ise i dest 749 Bridgeway 
ART | aa, | Sausalito 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 


ALEX KARMEL 


ALAN FRIEDMAN 


GARY SWARTZBURG 


JOHN UPDIKE 


ROBERT PETERSON 


and many others 








